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T will hardly be . 1 mould think, ty... 
any one, that the Engliſh Language, to an 
Engliſhman, is of all others the moſt | uſeful 


an important. Whatever a Man's Rank or Sta- 


tion in Life may be, whether that of the Gentle- 


man, or the Man of Buſineſs, it is principally in 


his Native Tongue that he muſt convey to others 


the Sentiments of his Mind} and it is perhaps in 


it alone (ſo far as Language is concerned) that he 
can diſplay his Abilities in their full Extent: But 
it is the Grammatical, and not the common Know- 
ledge of it, that can guard him againſt Soleciſms 
and falſe Concord, and enable him to expreſs him- 
ſelf with Propijoty and Correctneſs. 

A Cuſtom has however unaccountably prevailed 
for a long Series of Years, to pay no Attention to 
the Study of Grammar, in the ordinary Inſtructions 
given to Children; and to have been taught only 


to read their own Language with Eaſe and Fluency 


has been reckoned ſufficient for the Purpoſe of an 
Enyliſh Education. The preſent Generation, it 


| maſt be owned, ſeem to have juſter Notions of this 
important Subject, than the preceding; yet ate 
ey, f far from being thoroughly convſuced of the 
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great Advantages which would neceſſarily accrue 
to every Individual from a Grammatical Study of 
his own Language. 

It is no uncommon Thing, even now, to ſce 
Boys admitted into the beſt Schools in the King— 
dom, and initiated in the Rudiments of a Foreign 
Language without any previous Acquaintance with 

their own, or, perhaps, ſo much as knowing, that 
there is any ſuch Thing, as a Grammar of their 
Native Tongue, 
To explode this very abſurd and -repaſterdii 
_ Cuſtom, many learned and ingenious Gentlemen: 
have contributed their laudable Endeavours. They 
have proved, that a Grammatical Knowledge of the 
Engliſh Language is not only abſolutely neceflary 
to enable us to acquire a correct and accurate Me- 
thod of ſpeaking. and writing it; but that it is at- 
tended- alſo with this ſingular Benefit, that it fact- 
Titates the Acquiſition of other Languages, whether 
Ancient or Modern. Dr. LowTa, now Lord Biſhop 
of London, in particular having ſhewn in the Pre- 
face to his excellent Introduction, that a good 
Foundation in the General Principles of Grammar 
is neceſſary not only for thoſe who are initiated in 
a learned Education, but for all others likewiſe, - 
who ſhall have Occaſion to furniſh themſelves with 3 
the Knowledge of Modern Languages, proceeds 
to make the following Obſervations. **. Univerſal 
* Grammar ( ſays he ) cannot be taught abſiractedly: 
« it muſt be done with Reference to ſome Language 
already known; in which the Terms are to be ex- 
** plained, and the Rules exemplified. The Learner 


is, fuppoſed to be unacquainted with all, but his 
„Native 
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& Native Tongue, and in what other, conſiſtently 
«© with Reaſon and common Senſe, can you go e 
ce to explain it to him? Whien he has @ competent 
e Knowledge of the main Principles of Grammar in 
ee general, exemplified in his own Language, he then 
ce will apply himſelf with great Advantage to the 
&« Study of any other. To enter at once upon the Sci- 
c ence of Grammar, and the Study of a foreign Lan- 
e guage, is to encounter two Difficulties together, each 
&« of which would be much leſſened by being taken ſepa- 
« rately, and in its proper Order. For theſe plain 
% Reaſons a competent Grammalical Knowledge of. our 
C own Language is the true Foundation upon which 
&« all Literature, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed. 
« If this Method were adopted in cur Schools; if 
* Children were firſt taught the common Principles 
* of Grammar, by ſome hart and clear Syſlem of 
* Engliſh Grammar, which happily by its Simplicity 
and Facility is perhaps fitter, than that of any ether 
Language for ſuch a Purpoſe ; they would have ſome - 
& Nition of what they were going about, when they 
* ſhould enter into the Latin Grammar, and would 
= hardly be engaged % many Years, as they now: are, 
; ein that maſi irkſome and difficult Part of Literature, 
. * with ſo much Labour of the Memory, and With 
1% little Aſſiſtance of the Underſtanding. * 
* Moſt of the Writers, however, upon the fame 
I Subject, fince Dr. Lowth's Publication, from a 
. Suppoſition perhaps that the Engliſh Language 


4 ath little Concern with the Latin, ſeem to 
I ave departed as much as poflible not only from 
r he Rudiments, but the Terms made uſe of in 
is Prammars of that Tongue, and have choſen to put 
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their Materials into any Form, rather than ſuffer 


them to fall in with the Latin Plan. In the Diſ- 
tribution of the Moods and Tenſes particularly there 


is a remarkable Variety: Some arrange them in one 


Manner, ſome in another: Some enlarge, vhilſt 
others diminiſh. their Number: In one Grammar a 
Tenſe is tranſpoſed in the ſame Mood; in another 
it is tranſplanted into a different one. And in all, 
many of the Technical Terms are changed for 
others equally if not more abſtracted and perplex- 
ing: And thus a new Kind of Grammatical Lan- 
guage has been invented. Theſe Gentlemen have, 
al! of them, undoubtedly aimed at the Benefit of 
the Engliſh Scholar; and how well they have 
ſucceeded, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay. But 
it ſhould ſeem, that they have not at leaſt ſuffici- 
ently conſulted the Improvement of thoſe, who are 


ſoon to be brought forward into the Latin Grammar. | 


For it is acknowledged that nothing ſo much facili- 


tates the Acquilition of a Language which is to be 


learned by the Medium of another, as Similarity of 
Repreſentation, and Identity of Expreſſion, when- 


- ever the Caſe will admit of it. And upon this 


Principle it was, that I adhered ſomewhat more 


_ cloſely to the Forms of the Latin Grammar, than 


thoſe Gentlemen have done from whoſe ingenious 
Productions I have chiefly compiled the following 
work. When l firft engaged in this Undertaking, 
I had no other View in it than ſimply to furniſh my 


own School with a Syſtem of Grammar ſuited to 
the Plan of Inſtruction, which I had laid down, 
and intended to purſue: But finding it afterwards 

to anſwer in Practice, and from thence imagining 


that 


Ee 


r vii 


chat it might perhaps in Part contribute to the Eaſe 


and Convenience of others employed in the ſame 


Profeſſion, I began to have ſome Thoughts of 


communicating it to the Public. I was truly 
ſenſible, that the Partiality of a Writer to his own 
Performances, whether he appears in the Character 
of a Compiler or Author, is too apt to impoſe upon 
his Judgment, and prevent him from ſeeing thoſe 
Inaccuracies and Defects, which are eaſily diſ- 


cerned by an unprejudiced Eye. Before, therefore, 


I took this Step, I thought it adviſeable to deſire 
the Opinion of others, and abide by their Judgment. 
This Book was accordingly laid before ſome Friends 
of acknowledged Abilities, upon whoſe Candour I 
| was perſuaded I might ſafely rely, and under the 
- Sanction of whoſe Approbation it firſt came abroad. 


I will not take upon me to diate to others, 


what Method they ſhould purſue in making uſe of 
this Book, but ſhall beg leave to deſcribe my own. 
The young Perſons under my Care, as ſoon as 


they have learned perfectly by Heart the Declen- 


ſions of the Nouns and Pronouns, and the Conju- 
gations of the Verbs contained in the former Part 
of this Grammar, are taught to form the Exer- 
Ciſes to be rectified by the Rules of Etymology in 
their different Caſes, Moods and Tenſes. This 
being done, they are put to turn a certain Portion 
of thoſe that are to be rectified by the Rules of 
Syntax into correct Engliſh, by Way of an Even- 


ing Exerciſe at Home, and to make capital Letters 
Initials to thoſe Words that require them. 


The ſucceeding Day they account for the gram- 
matical Conſtruckion of each Word in it, in the 


ſame 
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ſame Manner, as is practiſed in Latin Schools, | 
applying the proper Rules to the ſeveral. Eigen- | 


cies of Concord and Government. 

Though the Direction which I have given f Ie 
beginning every Subſtantive with- a Capital, be 
contrary. to the Practice of ſome polite modern 
Writers; yet I am entirely of Opinion with Mr. 


Hodgſon,*. that to accuſtom the Scholar to obſerve 


that Method will be a good Means of making him 
more perfectly acquainted with Subſtantives. 


The very favourable Reception, which, the firſt ; 
Edition of this Grammar has met with, encourages 
me to offer it a ſecond Time to the Public; and 


to render it ſtill more deſerving of their Counte- 
nance and Support, I have taken ſome Pains not 


only in correcting the Miſtakes of the former Im- 
preſſion, but in endeavouring to ſupply its Defects 


| 445 ſeveral very material Alterations and Improve- 


3 See Hodgſon's practical Engliſh Grammar, p. 180. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A METHODICAL + 


of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


\NGLISH GRAMMAR is the Art of 6 
| and writing the Engliſh Language properly, 
and is divided into four Parts, viz. Ortbo- 


graphy, Preſody, Etymology, „ and Syntax. 


Of- ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Ortbegraphy teaches the Nature and Affections of 2 
Letters, and the juſt Method of ſpelling Words. l 


5 Of LET TERS. 
The Letters of the Engliſh Language are called the 
Engliſh Alphabet, and are twenty-ſix in Number. 
The Capitals, or large Letters, are as follow, viz. 
4, B. C, P, EB. F. G, H Ii X. k. E, N. N, O, P, 
— R, §, J, DU, V, X. r. Z. 


The. fall Letters are theſe, | 5 
a, b, „ 4 2. h, Sando bo m,. n, 0, hs. 4 
3 u, v, b, &, 1. *. N 


Letters are divided into Vowel: and Confonant?-., | 


A Yowel makes a full and perfect Sound. of il 
without the Help of any other Letter. 


B . 
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A Conſonant cannot be ſounded diſtinctly, without 
the Addition of a Yowel either before or after it. 
The Yowels are a, e, i, o, à; and ſometimes w mi . 

The Cenſonants are b, c, d, hg, Þ Jo 4, J. u, 2, p, 7. 

rs J. 4, 1, v, , X, , % 

Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Semi. vices 
The Mures, ſo called, becauſe they cannot be ſounded 
alone, are b, e, d, ej; &, 5, 9, t, v; and are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the Conſonants by taking the 

Sound of the Vowel after them; as be, ce, de, &c. 

The Semi-wowels, fo called, becauſe they make a 

kind of obſcure Sound alone, are f,/,m,n,r,s,x; and 

are diſtingui ſhed from the others, by taking the Sound 
of the Vowel Z:fore them; as ef, el, em, &c. four of 

which, viz, I, , , r, are likewiſe called Liquids. b 

OBJ. 1. Two Vowels meeting together in one Syl- 
lable are called a Diphthong ; as ea in breath; and 
three a Triphthong ; as eau in beau. 

1 OZ/. 2. A Word of one Syllable 1s called a Mono- 
mf /llable; as cap, leg, well, &c. of two Syllables, a 
_ _— Difyllable ;' as an-them, hel-met, pie- ture, &c. of three 
* Syllables, a Fyihhllablle; as mi-ſe-ry, or- na ment, 
if wuill-der-neſt, &c. of many Syllables, a Polyſyllable; 
"nl 


ca-la mi iy, ſa- tis-fac-ti-on, in -fal-li-bi- -li-ty, &c. | 
Of the Sounds, &c. of the Letters. | | 


A 
4 "BY three different Sounds, viz. a ſlender, open 
and broad A lender and long Sound; as in ace, Ke, [ 
game, name, &e. An open and ſhort Sound; as in cat, 
hat, rat, ſprat, &c. And a broad Sound like au or 
. as in bald, ſcald, talk, walk, &c. 3 1 
In ſome Syllables of Words the @ is not ſounded at W - 
all; as in the laſt Syllable of the Words carriage, 
, marriage, chaplain, &, pronounced carridge. Mage, 
ehaplin. 
4 with a, e, £ or y, and u or av, forms a Diphrbing: 
4 + 


3 „ 82 
m 2 8 OE 7 
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Baal and Ga-al. 


ö aſide, and their Place ſupplied with a gee *3 as 


are ſounded like a fender and long; as in gain, May, 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 3 
Aa, a Hebrew Diphthong, ſound like @ open and fort 


in moſt of the Proper Names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, 
I/adc, &e. pronounced Balam, Canas, Tzac ; FOO 


Ae, wrote , a Latin Diphthong, are IE) by 
fone Authors in all Words, where they are uſed by the 
Ancients, and are ſounded like e long and full; as in 
Enigma, Equator, &c. but by others they are laid 


Enigma, E quator. 
Ai or ay, in Monoſyllables, or at the Beginning of 
Words, or when the Accent falls on the Jame Syllable. 


dainty, player, detain, dijmay, &c. but when the Accent 
falls on the Syllable before it, ai have the Sound of „, 
or e ſhort, as in captain, certain, curtain, fountain „ Mout- 
tain, &c. pronounced captin, certin, curtin, ſnunten, 
mounten: a in ai is not ſounded in Calais, an 
„„ g 

Ai in Hebrew Words are parted ; as in WT fu, 
Si na-i, A-cha i-a, E phra-im, &c. \ 

Au and aw are ſounded like 4 broad and Fe as in 
cauſe, pauſe, Bdaul, flaw, &c. In ſome Words the 4 
is not ſounded; as in aunt, aaunt, gauge, KG. 2585 
nounced ant, Hans: gage. * 7 iy 

Au in Poreign Words are parted ; as in Ar-che-la-us, 
Ca-per-na-um, Me-ne-la-us, Sta-ni/-la-us,: &c. except 
Paul, Saul, &c. W | | 

B keeps one vnvaried Sound at che. . 
Midale, and End of Words; as a e ee 
rhibarb, &c. 

In ſome Words it is filene ; as in 1 Ji abt, ; 
Abra, bdilliam, & c. pronou 3 dum, plum, det, dettor, 
ow, In others its only Vee 1 is to iengibed) the Gy i- 

„ * lable „ 4 
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| lable; as in clint, cimb, womb, &c. e e cline, 
. * 

ö 


coam, Woont. 
C * 


6 has i kedent Sounds; viz. a hard and a 2 

Wil „ + 4X bar Sound like 4, before a, o, u, r, and :; as in 
2 "cap; cord, cut, craft, tra, &c. and at the End of 

wi 6 Words or Syllables, as in muſic, public, victim. | 

44 1 A foft Sound like , before e, i, and y; as in c#dar, 
ciſtern, cy\mbal, &c. as alſo before an Apoſtrephe denot- 
ing the Abſence of e; as in plac'd, for placed; rejoic'd, | 
for rejoiced, &c. except in ſome Proper Names, where 
it ſounds hard like k; as in Actldama, Cenchrea, & c. 
pronounced Aleldama, Kenchrea. 

Cet before a, e, o, in the Middle of a Word, if they 
make a Sable, are ſounded like i; as in /p#ctal, 
ancient, vicious, &c. pronounced /þ7/bial, * 
&@1fhious. _ 

C.before & in Monoſyllables 1s ſounded hard; as in 
bath, fick, quick, &C. 
0 before 7 is filent in verdid, indidment, perfect, 
perfeated, perfetneſs, &c. pronounced verdit, inditement, 


| perfit, perfited, perfitneſs ; but it retains its Sound in 
perfection, perf 647i De, & c. 


C before I has nearly the Sound of 7; as in claim, 

clergy client, Kc. pronotnced tlaim, ler, tlient. 
| Ch 

c are commonly ſounded like tch; as in A) 
cherry 5 child, choice, church, &C. pronounced. tcharm, 
tcherry, tebild, tchoice, tchurch ; except in Words de- 
rived originally from the Greek, where they take the 
Sound of &; as in chart, chimera, chbrus, chyle, &c; 
proyounced hart, kimera, 'horus, kyle; and in Foreign 
Names; as Achifh, Haun, Fuoch, &c. moos 
Akifh, Berks, Bal, | 
1:3 nw | ſome Words derived from the French they 3 | 
= - like EY as in chaiſe, chevaliis, p copuchin, machine; pro- 
ot Fa * = nounced 


: ” . : - 1 * 
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A 


nounced ſhaize, ſhevalier, capuſhten, maſheen : they alſo | 
take the Sound of gu in ener chiirifter ; pronounced 


quire, guiriſter. 
Ch in Arch befors a Vowel generally ſound like $.; 


as in Archangels Archippus, Archives, &c. pronounced 
Artangel, Arkippus, Arkives : but before a Conſonant 
it always ſounds like ch; as in Archbiſhop, Archdeacon, 
Archdike, &c. pronounced Artchbiſhop, - Artchoginns | 


Artichduke. 
D 


13 keeps one uniform Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End * Words; as in Anu, der, kindred, 


&c. 


D in ſome md is filent ; as Aan, bindfimc, | 


Wedneſday, &c. pronounced dimon, hanſome, Wen/day. 
In the Preterimperfe& Tenſe, and Participle Per- 


fe& of Verbs that are formed in ed, ed is, ſometimes | F 
contracted into ? or 4 with an Apoſtrophe before it; 
as dipped, dipt ; laughed, laught ; called, call 4; loved, - 


lov'd, &c. but this Abbreviation does not take place 
if the Verb itſelf ends in 4 ort:; for dread does not 


make dread? nor dread'd, but dreaded; nor adopt, 


adoptt or adopt d, but adopted, &c. 
E „ 
E has a ſhort and a long Sound. 


. 4 


A ſhort Sound, like a flender in Words ending with 


one or more Conſonants ; as in bd, net, well, 


A long and full Sound in Words ending in e (called 


e final;) and eſpecially in Words derived: from the 
Greet or Latin; as in hire, revire, ſehimeg thime, ke, 

E is generally filent at the End of Werds, except 
in ſuch Monoſyllables as have no othet: Vowel; as 


he, me, ſhe, the, & c. or in Proper Names 3's; Nee, 
ee, N &c, Bat it has its . | 


3 
3 et . + yes 2 
g v * 77 7 7 
N ii 
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hs, eine; ungrateful, retirement, &c. Sometimes it 
has no other Effect than that of ſoftening the pre- 


ceding Conſonants c and g; as in fence, pence, badge, 


-wvedge ; and it muſt be always written after c and g, 


when ſounded ſoft ; as in advance, advancement ; engage, 


gagement, bec. anleſs f follows, when it is dropped ; 


as in viciors, raging ; or when 4 goes before 4 in the 
Middle of a Word; as in judgment. 


In Words ending i in en or le, the Sound of the e is 


almoſt loſt; as in baten, liften, candle, ntedle, &c. 
but in Words ending in cre, gre, and tre, the e is 


ſounded before the 7; as in lere, maugre, nitre, &c. 


pronounced /uker, mauger, niter. 2 
E with a, e, i, or y, o, u, or ay, forms a | Diphehong ; 
and with au, and ye a Triphibong. 

Ea are ſounded like à ſlender and ſhort; as in bread, 


Bialth, rialm, &c. like e long and full; as in beach, 


peach, tral, &c. like à open and ſbort; as in heart, 
hearth, dearth, &c. and like @ fender and long ; ; As in 
bear, pear, ſwear, &c. 

In ſome Words they are both heard ; as in fear, 
hear; near, &c. 

Za in Hebreaw, Greek, Latin, and — Words 
are parted; as in Ge-b#-a, Hor ſe-a, L di- a, Cre: ã- tor, 
Kc. as alſo in Words compounded with e, and pre; 


as in re-admit, re-adorn, pre-amble, pre-apprebend, &c. 


Ee = found like e long and full; as in feet, 


Mit. ric, ec. 


Ee in Hebrew Words, and ſuch as are nail 
with re and pre, are parted ; as in Be-er-foi-ba, rein- 


"ter, pre-ex-ift, &c. 
Ei or ey have commonly the Sound of a /lmder and 


ang; as in feign, riign, griy, whey, &c. 


In ſome Words they found like e long; as in conciive, 


_ 7 peretive, &c. in others both the Vowels are 
ſounded ; as in Tops; Jugs, ad £5 19 


Ei 


— 
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Ei in Words derived from the Greek, French, ec. | 
2 ſuch as are compounded with re, are parted; as in 
de-ift, de-iſm, tbè- iſt, the-ijm, re-imburſe, re-iterate, &c. 
Eo are ſounded like e long and full; as in pople, pro- 
nounced peeple ; like a lender and ſhort ; as in deopard, 
pronounced leppard; ; an like . z as in 8 8 
pronounced Jorge, &c. | 
Zs are parted in de-bhfrucnt, ge- graphy, &c. 1 
Eu and ew are ſounded like « long and /oft ; as in 
Ftud, dew, c. ew like o ort; as in War G pro- 
nounced ſometimes /ow, ſorw. 
Zu are parted in Za chi us, Bar-ti-me-us, „ 724 4. 
Eau dound like 2 /oft in b4auty ; and Uke 4 in 
beau, and other Freuch Words. 
ene like f long, as eye. 


F | 
| F keeps one 3 Sound at the e Middk, 
and Ed of Words; as in filly, coffin, miſchief, &c. ex- 


| cept in of, which is pronounced ov ; as the Wi erm f 

Co. Solomon, . 
: | G 

G has two "ads a hard and a py ET” 

. A bard Sound before a, i, o, u, J, and 7; 1 : 
N End of a Syllable, or when the g is doubled; as in game, 
. gift, gold, gun, glance, grind, firing, dagger, &c. except 
4 in giant, gibbet, ginger, Soggeh, and ſame others. 
'E . FA yen Sound, like j, before - and y; as in gilly, 


genius, giſture, Eg ypt, &c. except in gegſe, geld, get, &c. 
and Derivatives from Words ending in ng; as in np 
from hang ; ; longer from long; ſtronger from ftrong, &c. 
& is ſounded hard before e and i in all Proper Names 
of the Bible, and ſome others; as in eme 
Gilbia, Gilderland, Gilbert, ææc. | 
G in ſome Words ſounds like 4g; as in Riger, Cillege, | 
Magie, Ke. pronounced Roager, Collage, Madgic,. 
before mz and = in the ſame Syllable is ſcarcely _ 


B 4 heard; 


vg 
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heard; as in phlegm, gnaſh, gnat, gnaw, pin; &c. 


nor in bagnio, ſeraglia; but gn at the End of Words 


lengthen the Syllable; as in /ign, benign, &c. and 


when g follows , it is ſounded hard; as in fung, 
gangs bring, fling, &c. A 


.Gh. 


. + Gb at the 8 of a Word are ated hard; 
as in ghafthy, ghirkin, ghoſt, &c. at the End or Middle 
of a Word they are for the moſt part flent, but help 
to Jengthen the Syllable; as in high, mighty, &c. 


If a Diphthong goes before gh, they take the Sound 


of J; as in cough, laugh, tough, &c. pronounced cf, 


laf, taff, & c. except in though, through, dough, daighter, 


ec. pronounced tho, throo or thurro, do, dauter. 


b in burgh, at the End of ſeveral Proper We of 
Places, ſound like ow ; as in Edinburgh, Hamburgh, 


Gottenburgb, &c. ae Edinburrow, He, 
eee. | 


H 
= is by ſome Grammarians conſidered as no Letter ; ; 


; 2 only a Note of Aſpiration, or rough nn; 
. in hat, hill, horſe, &c. - 


In ſome Words þ is very faintly founded ; as in 
heir, hinour, himour, &c. in others its Sound i 1s entirely 


loſt; as in rh#niſh, rhine, rhiteric, & c. - 


H, if it ſhuts up a Word, and a Fowel 3 it, 
is not ſounded ; as in ah, ob, FJebivah, Nineveh, &c. 
but it retains its Sound, if it is preceded by the 
Conſonants, c, , and : in * ſuch, aſh, Saſh, 


mouth, teeth, &c. 


1 
7 has two Webs a long, and a YET Mr Fg 
A long Sound before gh, ght, gn, Id, mb, nd, id 
Words that end in e ſilent: as in 4igh,, fig bt, sign, 


cb, climb, 8 tide, ke. ſome few Vords e 


A fort 


d. 


"ors 
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4 ſhort Sound in Words ending in one or more 


Conſonants; as in bid, hill, liſp, &c. 3 


I has alſo a fort Sound in moſt Proper Names, if . 


10 is followed by a- Vowel; as An-ti-och, Be-Ii- al, 
 Da-ni-el, Mi-ri-am, &c. but if it is followed by aj 
Or-as, it has a long Sound; as A-tha-li-ah, Co-ni- 74h, 


He- æe- A- ab, Je-re-mi-ah, Eli. as, To-bi-as, &. 
1 has alſo the Sound of e lang and fall. in foods 


derived from the French; as in bombazin, cars, 
magazine, oblige, &c. pronounced bombazeen, capuſheen, 
 magazeen, obleege; but its Sound is not heard in 


mftdicine, pronounced medcine, Saliſbury, &c. nene 
Salſsbury, & c. 

7 before r in ſome Words is « nada like u ror; 
as in bird, firſt, ſhirt, &C. Wenne 9 fe . 


fuͤrt. 
J with e forms a Diphtheng 3 and with e or ew a 


E Triphibong. . 


Ie have the Sound of e long and full ; as in brit * 
chief, relief, & c. of e ſhort, as in ficrce, pierce, tierce, &c. 


and of a ſender and ſort; as in friend, &c. 


Ie are parted in Hebrew Words, and thoſe: that are 


derived from the Latin; as in A-bi-6-zer, Taten, 


cli- ent, ſci-ence, ſo-ci- -e-ty, &. 

Ie are likewiſe parted in Words ending with er, ab 
and eth; as in car-ri-er, clö-tbi- er, hö- xi-er, di- ed, 
di eth, &c. 

Jeu, or iew ſound 77h u long ; as in lien, * view, pro- 
nounced a, ww; but the takes the Sound of v in 
Lieutinant, pronounced Lievtenant. 5 


J 
Fi is always founded aft like g; as in 2s Igler, 


Jingle, jilly, julap, &c. it always begin: a Syllable 0 
before a Yew, YL never _ one. . i 


* 
Ki is ſounded like c hard, as in 4 lar, wits, Kc. 
: B 5 | 44 LY, 13 


* 16. 


£ 
8 i 
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& is not- ſounded before »; as in 4nife, Anboher, | 
liel. c. pronounced niſt, nocker, nuckle ; nor aſter / 
at the End of Words; as in back, check, fick, . 
ee bac, chec, fic, roc. © 
: Kin Words of two or more Syllables ending in indy 
the beſt modern Writers left out as a ſuperflupus Letter, 
c at the End of a Word or Syllable always ſounding 
. bard like 43 as in arithmetic, logic, miſie, atior, 4. 


| . 33 L has V7 liguid Sound; as in Jawiſh, billew, 
4 "Oopuller, Ec. 
$8.5 L in ſome Words 1s not Sead but it ſerves to 
lengthen the Syllable; as in calf, half, falt, volt, & c. 
pronounced cafe, haf; foke, ole. 
I bas the Sound of in cõlonel, pronounced dad, 
or cirnel; and of m in ſalmon, pronounced ſammon. 
Words compounded with al drop one I in writing; . 
| as almoſt, always, almighty, &c. 
Words of one Syllable only that end in I, are 
written with a double J; as in Hall, will, bull, pull. 
ec. but if a Diphthoag goes before, one I is drop- 
5 6 as in bail, ſoil, toil, foul, bowl, &c. _ 
Words alſo. of ſeveral Syllables that end in J. are 
written with a ſingle 1; as careful, faithful, comptl, 
c&c. but if a Syllable follows, the I is doubled; as 
mul, dacller 1 ercil: le rebel, rebellion, e, 
M | 
M has the ſame Sound at the Beginning, Middle, and 
| Bud of Words; as in money, limber, fathom, &c. 
Mp are.ſounded like an in-accompt, accomptant,' pro- 


nounced account, accountant ; and Froquently written 
x Es, in the ſame Manner. 


„ ll, 
—— et 5 
* 


N 
* kee ps one. wie Sanol at the RI. WY 
and End of Words ; as in nature, infant, glutton, &c. 


| RR” | not ſounded. after. lor m in the ſame Syllable: 


or ENGLISH GRAMMAR- 
as in 4iln, denn, condimn, limn, autumn, hym 
pronounced til, dam, condem, be, Sr 1, * 
O 
0 has fix dikerent Sounds. 
A long open Sound in Words ending with e filent; 3 


as in bode, bone, clave, grive, &c. except in cine, Niue, 
gint, none, dive, hue, and ſome others. 


Conſonants ; as in dig, mb, pit, ſong, Kc. Exceptifuch 
as end with It, rb, rd, rm, and ra; as in folk, yolk, 
erb, abſorb, card, lerd, form, frorm, born, tharn, &c. | 
O before , rt, ,, and tb, is in ſome Wands long ; 
as in ball, ſerill, part, /pirt, hiſt, pit, hath, Sith Ke. 


in others res ; as in /oll, ſhirt, caft, froſt, with, ih, 
Kc. 


O in Words of more than one Syllable .3 1 8 
times ſounded long before 8 Sosse de 3 as in uur, 


omen, over, &c. 


* * .\"Þ * * 
R by a ' 


A ſhort open. Sound in Words ending with one or more 


. 


2 


O is ſounded like 00; as in 4, doing, wave, Py . 


&c, pronounced, doo, deving, meove,. progye ;, as allo. 
in imb, wimb, &c. pronounced toom, une „Ke. like 
e in Words ending with Id or /t; as in NY. fold, bolt," 
colt, &C, pronounced ould, fould, beult, chat; like 


i Hort; as in women, pronbunced winmen, Kc. and 
like « Hort; ; as in attirney, compaſſes, conſtable, * 


pronounced attirmey » chmpaſſes, cynſtable; 


O has a faint Sound in many Words ending. in « an "H 
as in button, glutton, mütton, &c. but is Hlent 1 


Nicholas, &e. pronounced NMichlas. 
O with a, e, i, or y, o, u, or au, ſorms a Diphthons,. 


Oz have the "aa of o long and open z a8 in boat, | 
coal, flac at, &c, 


' Oa in Hebrew Words, and Words compounded * 
with co, are parted ; as in Z5-an, Gil-bi-a, A bi- 


A -am, £0- -ad-ju-tor ; co-&-gu-late, co - = 8 - on, c. 


* 


Oe, wrote æ, are retained in Words derived from 


180499 E 
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the "2 RY and are founded like e long and Ault, as 
in æcinomy, wcuminical, &cd << © 


Die in ſome Words are ſounded like e long and . 3 


as in doe, foe, roe, wie, &c. except Hoe, pronounced 
Joo ; in others they are parted ; as in po-et, po- E -ti- 


cal, &c. and with Words compounded with ©; as 
in co-2f-fs-ci-ent, co-6-qual, co-ex-ift, &c. ; 


Oi and oy are both heard in coin, voice, Boy, joy, &c. 


Oi are parted in Words compounded with co, or 
| ending in ing; as in  co-in-cide, c- i- li- on, 4. ing. 


go-ing, &c. 
Oo have the Sound of the ts LE as Fin book prof, 7 


| ſchool, &. of o long and open; as in dior, floor, poor, 
Ke. pronounced dore, flore, pore; and df 4 ſhort; as in 


hiod, audol, foot, & c. pronounced hte, avul, fut. 


Oo are parted in Words derived from the . 


Greek, or Latin; as in Bi-oz, Citox, co-6-pe-rate, &c. 
On and ow in ſome Words are both ſounded; as in 

thou, cow, vow, frwl, &c. in others they have the 

Sound of oo; as in ſoup, chchoaw, &c. and in others of 


| © long and open ; as in court, amour, erdw, ſnow, wo”. 
On in ſome Words ate ſounded like » Hort; as in 


rough, trough, pronounced coff, treff. Kc. in others 
mY u Hort; ; as in touch, couple, &c. 
Ow in Words of more than one Syllable are 


re like o ſhort ; as in billiw, /parriw, æuillhav, 


&c. except when the Accent falls on the ſame Syl- 
lable; as in altfow, avaw, &c. 


„ 05% Some Words that are alike in Spelling, but 
different in Signification,, ſound, ow differently, in 


Order to aſcertain their Meaning; as /owv ſignifying 


to ſcatter Seed, is pronounced fo; but ſow, fignify- 


ing a female Swine, is pronounced Bike cow: ſo like- 
wiſe bow, ſignifying an Iaſtrüment to ſhoot with, is 


pronounced bo ; but bow, snitying the Bending of 


the 


* 


* 


PR P 
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— 
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"the Head, 1 pronounced like ce alſo bowl," 

" nifying a round ſpherical Body, is pronounced 65 bole ; 
bat Soul, fignifying a wooden Veſſel, is 1 

5 wart: tn . ps 2 | 


p keeps the ſame invatied Sound s at ks en 
Middle, and End of Words as in part, paper, biſhop, &c. 

P is not ſounded before / or 7, at the Beginning of 
Words; as in p/aln,” p/alter, ptiſan, Ptilemy, pro- 
N falm, alter, tiſan, Tolemy, & nor between 
n 225 #3 as in tempt, empty, ſumptor, Hmptom, &c, . 
. 

Pb, when as are in the ſame Syllable, and like 
4 as in than ;. phyfic, alphabet, paragraph, pro- 
nounced 'fantom\, fifick, alfabet, paragraf, &c. but 
when they are parted, and affixed to different Sylla- 

' bles, each Letter has its diſtinct Sound; as in ſhip- 

| bord, up-hild, up-hil fle-rer, &c. 

. * Ph in ſome Words ſound like v; as in Nen 
E 2 pronounced nevew, Steven ; but when My 5M 
e prefixed to zh, they loſe their Sound; as in by 


ale, e. pronounced tific, rifie . N 
2 + 3%. ol 


Land 1 which always go together, have che Soong 
of tu, or kew ; as in quart, quell, quit, quote, Kc. but 
in ſome Words derived from the French and Latin, the 
Sound of « is dropt, and that of 4 only retained 5 aa 
in guoif, quoit, conquer, liquor, pique, antique, &c. pro- 8 
nou e hoif, tent, N ther, 112 N aufel. 

R 

R bs always the ſame rough,  faarlin ing $ocad at EY 4 
Beginning, Middle, and End of ba, 5 as. in river, 7 
ſpirit, temper, cc. | 

R is followed by þ filent.in Words derived from the 
Greek; as in rhap/ody, rhitoric, rbium, rhyme, Kc. 

R followed by e at the 1 of Words of Greek or 


„ 1 1 3 


" 7” 
* 2 ** 
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French. Extraction is ſounded after the e; as in theatre, 
mitre, ſciptre, maſſacre, ſipulchre, &c. pronounced 
theater, meter, Seepter, mafeter , Seppiher.. © Sh 


$ has two Sounds, a 1 and a . oft. 

A hard hiſſing Sound at the Beginning of Words; W as 
In ſaint; ſea, fide, foil Jun, c. | 

It has alſo a Bard Sound-in the Middle of Wards, it 
it ſtands between a Vowel and a Conſonant, or a 


Conſonant and a Vowel ; as in baſtet, clufter, gi/pel, 


balſam, cinſer, dropy, &c. exce pt. vi/dom, di/mal, &c. 


pronounced wizdom, dizmal. It has alſo a hard Sound 


in, this, thus, us, and yes; and i in, the End of Words 
derived from the Latin; as ir Aus, rebus, farplat, &c. 
and in all Words ending is fs, as in glaſs, Wes ths 
| &c. 

A 1 Sound like x, when laced between two 


Vowels, or a Diphthong and a Vowel; as in Im, 
choſen, pleaſure, leiſure, coifin, &C. aragopaced bezom, 


chozen, pleagure, leizure, couzin; as alſo before e filent 
at the End of a Word, or Syllable, if preceded by a 

Vowel; as 1n phraſe, roſe, caſiment, amitſemeni; &c. 
pronounced phraxze, roxe, cazement, amuzement ; but if 
it is preceded by a Conſonant, it is ſounded hard ; 
as in verſe, purſe, , dijperſe, reſponſe, &c. | 

s in ſome Subſtantives is ſounded hard; and foft 
in the Verbs; as the Subſtantives ri, w/e, abije, 


fiſh uſe, &c. are in the Verbs pronounced rixe, ie, 


abuxe, diſuxe. Subſtantives ending in 2, d, e, 2&1, 
m,n,r, w; and y, if it makes Part of a Diphthong, 
take /off ; after them in the Plural, Number; and in 
the Genitive Caſe Singular ; 3 as in Hubs, forab's ; 
Vidi, bird's; flones, Final 13 dogs, tg; ;; fails, 

nails; auer me, worm 's capart, capon's ; fowlers, 


' fowler's ; | ſwallows, « froallow's ; days, day's 3 Kc. 


as 0 in Verbs of the third Te Singalaz; as 


robs, 


tr %% oat yan  » 


r *% ' 


d vo 
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* . fall, Kuen, gan, are, ps, 2 


1 before or 1 at the e of Words are 
S ſounded like hard. s; as in /cepitre, Science, & c. Pro- 
nounced ſepter, fence; but before a, o, and u, like 4 
us in Jeindal, feirner, Hille, &. pronounced Aua. 
Horner, Rule. | 
Seb before „, f, and e, are founded: like 14; ;2s in ü 
Lbeme, ſebirrus,' ſecbölar, &c. but they only take the 
_ of hard in ſcbedule, ſehifm ; ; pronqunged, edule, 


$i when followed by. a Vowel in the Middle of 
Words, are ſounded like ſhi ; ; as in conſcience, cinſcious, 
ls ſcious,..&c. pronounced conſoience, conſbiaus, luſpious. 
, Si between a Conſonant and à Vowel found like 
ſj; as in pirfian, . convirſion, Jubmiſfien, & c. pro- 
0 Wh nounced perſban, converſbor, ſubmiſchen ; but between 
by two Vowels like xh; as in adhbs/jon, confufion, evazamn 
5 &c. pronounced adhezhon, conſuabun, evazhon. & be- 
't Bf fore u is frequently ſounded like ; as in fee, 
i, iſſie, &c. pronounced Sugar, foure, ine. 
5 St in ſome Words are ſounded like /i; as in like, 
if Wh ca/tle, niftle, thifle, e. pronounced delt, caſtle, ll. 
4 thiſile, „ 

8 not beginning a | Syllable is filewt before, l. 1, apd 

/* il c; as in e, deméſue, viſcount, &c. PEER ik, 
e, demayne, vicount. aps + | 


T has its proper Sqund at the Beginning, FTI 
and End of Words; as in table, tirtle, tempeſt, &. 


ſounded like i; as jn afprial, guitient, nation, &c. 
pronounced, nupſhial, quoſpient, naſhion ; except For x 
goes before them, when they keep their Proper 1 8 
as in Sftial, celiſtial, commixtion. 

EL hefore « PIER» or-at the Beginning at: 85 


T7 before a Vowel in the Middle of a Word are 


Word, 
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Word, keep their proper Sound ; as in gr im, | 
intimate, tie, tied, &c. as alſo before er of Compara. 
tives, and % of Superlatives of Adjectives; and the 
Plural Number of Subſtantives, and the ſecond and 
third Perſon of Verbs ending in h; as in crafty, 
 erhftier, 9 3 beauty, beauties ; ; ply , pitieft, pitied, 
&. 
FT Ti likewiſe keep their proper Sund! in Hebrew and 
Greek Words; as in Phaltiel, Sb, 1 
| n. Ke. a | 
Th —_ FT 
Th have two Bense! ; a n and a hard, * 
A foft Sound in all Pronouns, Relatives, Adverb, 
and Conjunctions; as in thou, thee, they, them, thy, 
' thine, this, that, theſe, thoſe, hither, rather, then, thence, 
there, thither, whither, althiugh, either, neither, never. 
 theteſs, , btherwiſe, therefore, thereupon, whether, &c. alſo 
in all Words between two Vowels ; as in brither, 
| father, fathom, gather, mother, &c. or between r and 
a Vowel; as in farther, farthing, further, &c. 
A hard Sound in molt other Words ; ; as in thank © 
thumb, path, wrath, &c. 0 
When e filent follows 74 at the End of Words: it 


* feoftens the Sound of them; 3 as from vac to * 


Part of which belongs ta the preceding Syllable; 


© from breath to n &E. t 
U | 

U has two Sounds; a ſhort and a long. 

A bort Sound in Words where it is followed by one 4 
or more Conſonants; as in lis, crimb, Furnace, &C. 
A long Soundin Words ending in e ſilent; as in i 

tine, abjire, & c. except in badge, Jhage, purge, & . 

TD nas alſo a lng Sound, when it ends a Syllable; a 
in cibit, duty, frugal, &c. except when the next Sylla- 
ble begins with a Conſonant that has a double Sound 


in bůmice, panif, . pronounced pummice, Pünniſb. 


U i © 


Le 
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U'is ſounded like : fort; as in bury, burial, buy, Bu. 
neſs, &c. pronounced birry, birrial, bizzy, bizineſs. 
| Uwith a, e, i, or q, and e, forms a Diphthong and 
with ai or ay, ea, and ee, a Triphthong. | 

U before a, e, i, and o, in the Middle of Words, is 
ſounded like w; as in equal, conqueſt, anguiſh, languor, 
&c. and at the Beginning of Words aw is uſed inftead 
nd of ; as in walk, wedge, wind, world, & c. 
th, U after g. and before a, e, i, and y, is not ſounded, 

but. ſerves to harden- the and of 83 as in guard, 

, gueſs, guilt, guy, &c. 

4 in wa in ſome Words is ſounded Gert we open; 
bes in guart, quality, quantity, &c. in others long and 
% Lender; as in quake, qiaker, guaver, & c. and in others 
long and broad; as in qualm, qualmiſh, & c. 

La loſe their Sound in victuali, pronounced wittles.. 
Ut in ſome Words have the Sound of e fort and. 
Lender; as in gueſs, gueſt, &c. in others of « longs as 
in accrue, enſue, purſue, &c. 
| Ui have the Sound of ! fans as i Brill, lieu, 
ank, cindiit, &c. of , long; as in guide, guile, gelle, Kc. and 
of u long; as in frũtit, Jiice, recrũit, &c.. 
„ it Ui are both ſounded in uit, languiſo, guincy, 440. 
the; Ui are parted in many Foreign Words; as in 22 
bi- on, tu · i lis on, va · cũ̃ · i- ty, . | 
O in «o in ſome Foreign Words is Gadd bag and 
open; as in guate, quotient, &c. in others ſport and 
open z as in quidlibet, quindam, &. 
Hi in ai have the Sound of a long and | fender; as 
in qual, quaint, &c, 
Day are ſounded like a lng and fender ; as in 10. 
pronounced kay. 
Fa and ee in ea and 's uee have the Sound of e long. | 
and * as in ſutan, * Se.. 


5 9 


| 7 has nearly the ſame Sound as 7 1 oft z as in vain, 
vile, love, pavement, ke. | Wis +» | 


A 
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w. | 
unde 3 as in male, wal, win, Were, 
© | 
W in ſome Words is not e as in ãnſaver, 
Sword, aubore, & pronounced an/er, fa rde, hore; and 
never before r in the /ame Syllable; as in avrath, 
auretch, wrong, &c. pronounced rath, retch, *. 
is both a Voauel and a Conſonant. "wr 
A Yaowel when it follows az e, o, in the ſame Sylla- 
ere 1h 9 
A Conſenant before a Vowel, or the d horr at 
the Beginning of a Word or Syllable ; as in Wane, 
will, aubale, gut, awhile, bewrdy, &c. 


11 
Xx . 
X, a double 8 is unites like z at the Be- 
ginning of Proper Names of Greek Original; "as in 2 


| Kanthus, Kinophon, Xerxes, &c. like ks at the End of 
Words or Syllables; as in relax, &xtent, &c. pro- 
nounced relaks, ekftant ; and like gz between two 
Vowels; as in exdmple, * cc. h 
Example, egxiſtence. 
Ai before 0 are e like 5 as in 1 
ne, c. e feb ſoion, pas e TERS 
: . 
n 1 End of Monoſyllables, and Words accented 
on the ſame Syllable, is ſounded like i long; as in by, WM 1: 
Ay, Ny, comply, deny, rely, &c. in the Middle of Words fl x 
of more than one Syllable, like i Hort; as in Egypt, 
Hymn, /yftem, &c. and at the End of Words not ac- 
cented on the ſame Syllable, like Hort; as in body, 
duty, lady, marry, & . 
Y is both a Yowel and, a Conſonant. 
A Poabel when it follows a Conſonant, or makes Part 
of a Diphthong ; as in my, thy; day, they, joy, &c. 
A Conſonant when it goes before a Vowel, or a 
e - as in in yard, yoke, Joh, jones | 


b 


2 has 


e eee CANAL, 2 
3 

2 has the 4 of F hftz as in zeal, x/alons, 

hazard, &c. but if one Vowel goes before, and two 


follow it, it takes the Sound of zh; as in gläxier, 
graxier, &c. pronounced glazhier, arab. | | 


Of SYLLABLES. 
A Syllable i is a Word, or Part of a Word, conſiſting 
a- of one or more Letters which are uttered in a Breath; 
as a, an, boy, ti-lip, &c. | 
Of SPELLING. 


Spelling is the Art of dividing, or reliring Words 
into Syllables. | - 
Words are either Niese. Compound, or We 
= A Primitive Word js that which is not derived from 
in any other Word in the ſame Language; as man, r@UVEB. 
of A Compound Word is that which is made up of two 
Words; as him-/elf, or of a Word and Prepoſition ; ; 
NO Bl as an-hind. 
ed A Derivative Word is ther 1 10 derived from 
g another; as 4now-ing, from Kn. 

. The General Rules commonly laid down for di- 
1 Words into Syllables, are as follows, 2 
e e 96:55 | 

A Capetant between. two Saved — the 
latter; as na- ture, pa- rent; except the Letters ay and 
x, which are June to the former, as . ex-ile. 

" Rule II. | ; 

TwoConſenncits that are the ſame, muſt bedivided; 5 


as co » er-ror * 
io * Rule III. 


Thoſe 3 that can begin a Word, mak ; 
begin a Syllable; as ꝙ ber, fa-thom, yer”. 555 
.- Rake . 2 5 

Thoſe Conſonants that cannot begin a Word, wes 
be OI 1 ; as gar-ner, mar- let, pur .chaſe. 


Note, 
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Nete, «That dl, il, and Ii, often begin Syllables, 


though. they begin no Words ; as la- turtle, 
aorin-Ile, c. 2 | RS 85 
Rule V 2 


wo 'Vowels coming together; if they are both 


diſtinctly Sanaa, muſt be rn as coler-te-ous, 
mi-tu-al. 


, Rule VI. 
a be Simple and Component. Parts of Cnc Words 
muſt be ſpelt ſeparately 3 as nn . 
mie tale, re-lapſe, _ 6, 
| | Rube VII. | 5 


The primitive and Termination of Derjvativi 6 
Words muſt be ſpelled ſeparately; as bond. age, ing er, 
fand. ard. Note, Derivatives endin g. in , or whoſe 
Primiiives ending in e, loſe the e before the Termina- e. 
tien, muſt be ſpelled according to the foregoing 
Rules; as erh. W writs, defi, wh vori ting, 
Ke. 
Theſe are the General Rules for the Diviſon of 
Words into Syllables : but the beſt and eaſieſt Way 
of dividing is, as Dr, Low obſerves, to attend to 
the diſtinct Sounds in each Word, as they are ex · 
pPreſſed in a right Pronunciation, without Regard to 
mie Derivation of Words, or the poſſible 1 
8 ol — at the Beginning of a nn 


| 8 oO POINTING. fo; 
4 ne is "the Art of dividing a Diſcourſe by Points 
py 1 7 br Matks' into Sentences, and the Parts of Sentences, 
in order to ſhew the proper Pauſes that ate to be made 
in reading, and to facilitate the Pronunciation and 
8 b e thereof. 
The Points or Marks made os of for this Pujpath 
are four, viz. the Comma, marked thus 00 ; the Semi: 
| en N G1 * — thus (: ) 3-806 r N 
r | | The 


BY 


7 | 
| 
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The Comma requires a Pauſe till the Reader can 
count one ; the Semicolon, one, two ; the Colon, one, two, 
ure; and the Period, one, two, three, four, 

Sentences are either Simple or Compoum 
A Simple Sentence, conſiſting but of one Subject 
and one finite Verb, admits of no Point by which 


it may be divided, or Gfnguiſhed. into Fans as, 
« Man is a ſociable creature.” \ 


H A Compound Sentence, conſiſting of more than one 

| Subject and one. finite Verb either expreſſed, or. 

WH underſtood, may be divided into Parts by Points; as, 
v0 ii << The beſt Men, when they aſſociate. with the wicked, « 
7 are often corrupted, avith their Sinn. 
fe 


A Comma is uſed to divide the leaſt Parts of a 
Compound Sentence; as, Nature clothes the Beaſts with 
Hair, the Birds with Feathers, and the Fiſhes with 
i WH Scales.” It is alſo uſed to ſeparate ſeveral Subſtan- 

[tives coming together with, or without a Conjunc- 
of tion ; z As, © Riches, Honour, and Pleaſure, Heal Men's 


Subſtantive except the laſt; as,“ 4 diſcreet, wirtuous, 


himſelf :** but not when two Subftantives or Adjec-. 
tives only are connected by a Conjunctiou #5 "+ 
&« Hongyr and Renown attend brave and virtuous WE 

It is alſo uſed to ſeparate the Caſe Abſolute in a 


being Judge: * Subſtantives put in Appoſition; as, 
% Envy, the Torment of the Mind, conimonly produces 
Murder, the Deftrudtion of the Body: . and Subftantives 


connefted by Relatives; as, The Man, who loves 


Hearts ;** or ſeveral Adjectives belonging to the ſame 


and worthy Man, will Drive to do nothin g unworthy of 


Sentence; as, No guilty Perſon is condemned, himſelf 


in the Vocative Caſe ; as, How neceſſary, my dear 
Brother, are Books, to our Improvement in Learning.” | 
It is likewiſe uſed to ſepzrate the Parts of a Sentence, 


Gods and <vhom God lower, is happy: or by a Oon- 
faagion as. "Life 15 3 and Death certain „ 
_ alſo 


| 


. 
af 


LowTH ſays, is better omitted; as, The Rewards 


are required are finiſhed.” ** What is fevecter than 


Dijrelifi” of. every Thing elſe. It is alſo uſed when 


* eay, who have done ab amiſi; but they «who have 
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alſo after Comparatives ; as, No Pleaſurt can be 
greater, than the Pleaſure of the Mind. But if two 
Members of. a Sentence are cloſely connected by a 

ning the general Notion of the Ante- 
Particular Senſe; or. when the Members 
are ſhort in comparative Sentences, the Comma, Dr. 


which are promiſed fhall be given, when the Works that 


Hong: Aronger than à Lion; or hotter than Fire? 

A Semicolon is uſed to divide the greater Parts of a 
Compound Sentence; as, ©* Pleaſure, when it is a Man's 
ehief Purpoſe, diſappoints itſelf; and the conſtant Appli- 
cation to it palls the Faculty of enjoying it, tho it leaves 
the Senſe of our Inability for that we wiſh, with a 


arts of a Sentence are contrary to each other, 
int to a different End; as, They are free from 


"Funct, always think Puniſhment before their ' eyes : 

- Alfo to ſeparate ſeveral Subſtantives with their dif- 

ſerent Qualities or Adjectives, that have equal Re- 

lation to the ſame Verb; as, He was a Man of a 

regular Deportment ; of a feet, fucetious, forgiving 

* emper ; of « a charitable, humane Diſpoſition.” 
A Colon is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe Parts of a Sen- 


| tence, which make. a complete and perfect Senſe of th 


themſelves; and yet leave us in Expectation of ſome- 
_ thing ro Glow ; as A Man finds himſelf. pleaſed, by 
| does. not hnow 5 Wy, with. the Cheer fulna/s. of Company ; 1 
I is like a ſudden ſunſbine, that e «/ ery Dales af 
in the Mind, without her, attending to it. | 

It is alſo frequently uſed before a "6 e 4 
Senjesdion in a Similitude; thus, 4 Flies diſquit WF 
ws wot by their Strength, But by their Numbers :* So great fl of 


Wan aac ha | a; navy Things of unt ; 
Value 


— 
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Fake: * As alſo when the latter Clauſe is connected 
by a Relative referring to ſome Subſtantive in the 
tormer; as, It is no Diminution to a Mas fo have been 
i tie wrong : Perfettion is not his Attri S, 

A Periad is uſed at the Concluſion of a as ſo 
far perfectly finiſhed, as not to be connected in Con- 
ſtruction with the following Sentence; as, 4 Friend. 
ip aubirhi makes the leaſt Noiſe, is very often moſt uſeful; 

r which A J ſhould prefer” a N Friend to N 
zealous one. 

Beſides theſe DER are other Marks uſed i in writing ; 
viz. an Interrogation marked thus (?) ; an Admiration 
thus (!); a Parenthefis thus (); a Crotechet thus [I; 
an Apofrophe thus (); a Diæreſis thus (); a Hyphen 
thus (-) ; an Ellipfs thus (=—); a Paragraph thus 
(6); a Quotation thus (“; a Section thus (); a Care? 
thus (a); an Index thus (C); an Aﬀeriſ as (*) ; ; 
an Obeliſt thus (+) ; Parallels thus (H). 5 

An Interrogation is uſed at the End By Queſtion i 
aſked; as, When will you haue done it,; 

An Aadmiration is uſed after an Interjection, and 
ſuch Words as expreſs Wonder and Surprize, or any 
other Emotion of the Mind; as, Ala! be fun do 
the Years flide away!” O the unheard of Pride! to 
glory in a bad Action. 
en- Note, each of theſe requires the ſms Pauſes with 
of that of a demicolon, n or TIN rien to 
ne- cke Senſe. | 
; bei. A_Parentbeſis is aſed to encloſe one Senttones ith 

other, which is neither neceſſary to the Senſe, nor 
affects the Conſtruction; ; as, There aye ſome, {and 


thy are” het the leſt happy) obe deſpiſe Riches, being 


tive contented with a little. 


quiet Note, 'This- Mark requires a low, depreſſed Tone 
| of PA and a Pauſe fomewhatlonger than a Comma. 
* 3 . -M Para- 


— — 2 2 
" * * r 3 
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A Crotchet is uſed to include Words or Sentences 


of the ſame Signification with thoſe they are joined 
to, and which may be uſe: in their Stead; as, 4 


Treatiſe of | concerning] Arithmetic ;** or it includes 
a Reference io ſome other Book,- or to a Paſſage 


in the ſame Book; as [See Pearſon on the Creed.] 


[See page the igth of this Grammar.| 


An Apoſtrophe is ſei over a Word, where a Letter 


or Letters are left out; as, *tis for it is; tho for | 


though; lo d for loved, & c. 

A Diæreſis or Dialyſis is uſed to divide a Diphthong 
into two Parts; as Ephraim, Nathaniel. 

A Hyphen is placed at the End of a Line to ſhew that 
the laſt Word is not finiſhed, but that the remaining 
Part begins the next Line. —It is alſo uſed to join 


compound Words together ; as bird-cage, chee/e-cake. 


An Ellipfes i is uſed when Part of a Word or Sen- 


| tence is left out; as Kg; — that 1 my apply my 
Heart unto Wiſdom. 


A Paragraph, (chiefly uſed in Scripture) points 
out the Beginning of a new Diſcourſe, 


A Quotation ſhews the Paſſage againſt which it is 


placed to be taken from an Author in his own Words, 


A Section is uſed to divide Books or Chapters into 
ſmaller Parts; as alſo to direct to ſome Note in the 
Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 

A Caret. is placed underneath a Line where ſome 
Letter, Syllable, Word or Sentence is left out in 


unt; 3 and directs to the Place where it ſhould 


5 
come in; as, he Souls A Men are immortal. 4s 

An Index is placed over againſt a Paſſage that 1 Is 
very remarkable. 


An Aſteriſt or Afteriſm refers to n Remark in the 


Margin, or at the Bottom of the F and when 


ſeveral 
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22 of them ſtand together, they imply that there 

1 wanting or immodeſt in the Paſſage. 

Obeliſt refers to ſome Remark in the Margin, 

or E the Bottom of the Page. In Dictionaries ic 
ſhews a Word to be obſolete. 

| Parallels are uſed for the ſame Purpoſe as the Obel; ; 
as alſo Letters and Figures thus (a) (1) (2) or thus a, 
Braces are uſed to ”—_ ſeveral Words or " Sentences 
together; 


pl a long 
The Vowel à has ö a ſhort 5 Sound. 
L a broad 
It is alſo uſed in Poetry at the End of three Lines 
At that have the ſame Rhyme ; as, 


ns Thus Palaces in Proſpet bar the Eye, 
in M bicb pleas d and free wou'd ver the Cottage fly, at 
e. O' er Jr ry Lands to the gay diftant Shy. 


Los. 


- 


Of PROSODY. 


ROSODY teaches the true Pronunciation of 
Words and Sentences, and the Manner of mak- 
Verſes. \ 

he true Pronunciation of Words conſiſts in ex- 
preſſing every Syllable according to their proper 
Quantity or Accent; and of Sentences in laying. the 
Emphaſis on ſome particular Word or Words in a 
wo, Sentence. 

n the The Quantity of a Syllable is that Time which i 1s 
when taken up in the Pronunciation of i it, and is conſidered 
vera as long or Sort. 


©: A Syllable. 
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A Syllable is /ong, when the Vowel or Vowels that 
conſtitute it, are not immediately joined in Pronun- 
clation with the following Conſonants ; as all, ball, 
book, beauty, &c. and fort, when they are; as ad, 
font, heavy, fleady. 

A long Syllable requires twice the Time of pro- 
nouncing, as a ſhort one; thus hate ſhould be pro- 
nounced as ſlowly again as hat. 

Note, the Mark made uſe of to difingatts a long 
Syllable is this (); and a ſhort one this (*). 

Accent is the laying of a certain Streſs of the Voice 
upon particular Syllables, whether long or ſhort. 

Accent is confidered as either fingle or double. 

The fingle Accent marked thus (“) denotes, that 
the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in pronouncing is 
upon the Syllable over which it is placed; as fa in 
favour ; kind in mankind. 

The double Accent marked thus (*) denotes, that 
the Letter which begins a Syllable over which it is 
placed, is ſounded double, one Part of which belongs 
to the preceding Syllable ; as in b4lance, cũ mel, 
m#'lon, & c. pronounced ballance, cammel, mellon. 4 

Note, in Poetry the Syllable upon which the Accent 


falls is always long; and therefore Engliſh Gram- 
marians have in this Application of it conſidered the 
Accent and long Quantity as ſynonymous Terms. 


The Method of accenting is ſo various, that no 
certain Rules can be laid down for that Purpoſe. 


I ſhall, however, after obſerving that in Words of 


ſeveral Syllables the Accent is removed as far as 
poſſible. from the laſt Syllable, give a few of ſuch 
Rules as are the leaſt liable to Exceptions; referring 
my Reader for a more nice and exact Method of 
acegnting” to our beſt. Poets and Speakers. 


we 


2 Rl. 


„ 


= 17 "7 ., 
. gm. . — 


ww 5 95 a9 as 
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# Phe Rule I. 
"Canton and Derivative Words of two $yllables 
are generally accented on their Primitives ; as een 
decamp, manly, graceful. 
- 04 1d.” 

Several Words of two Syllables, that are ſpelled 
alike, but are of a different Part of Speech, are 
accented differently; as contract in the Subſtantive, 
and contract in the Verb; minute in the Subſtantive, 
and minute in the Adjedtive ; Frequent in the Adjective, 

and Frequent in the Verb, &c. 
| Rule III. 

In Words of two Syllables which are both Bort or 
both long, the Accent is commonly laid on the firſt; 
as happy, private; but if one Syllable only be Pray . 
the Accent is generally laid upon it; as author, awake. 

Rule IV. 
at Words, eſpecially Verbs, of two Syllables, that . 
is Nine with a Conſonant before it, are generally ac- 
gs Wicented on the latter; as abide, demiſe; or with two 
l, Lonſonants; as commend, depart ; or have a Diphthong 

„ 1997 $yllable; as bewail, array. 

nt by. 1 * e ee. 
Pound and Derivative Words of three Syllables 


he Hretain the "Accent of the Primitives ; 3 as di Honour, 
olorious, comprehind, recollict. 

29 Rule VI. 

fe. Words of three Syllables, that end in al, ate, ous, 

of e, ace, ce, le, ut, re, te, and y, are generally accented 

n the firſt; as capital, intimate, fabulous, f6 ortitude, 

uch Hloquence, avarice, mũtable, monument, theatre, appetite, 

ing rielty. ö 


| of „ 
Words of three Syllables, hat end in worn are 


cented on 1 middle . as ſpeckütor; alſo 
Rule C 2 when 


. 1 38 


A 
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When a Diphthong is in the middle Syllable, or a Yowel 
before two Conſonants; as remainder, extirnal ; except 
in Words derived from the French; as rr 
ambuſca de, &c. | 
9 Rule VIII. 
Compound and Derivative Words of more than three 


Syilables retain the Accent of the Primitives 3 as 
Gy honourable, 


Rule IX. 


Polyſyllables that end in ary and ory are generally 
accented on the firſt Syllable ; as tributary, oratory ; 
in logy, tomy, graphy, ical, tical, ety, ity, fion, tion, 
_ cian, cial, tial, and ous, on the laſt Syllable but two; as 
eftroleg . anatomy „ geography, mechanical, grammatical, 
variety, tngeniity, diviſion, oration, muſician, artificial, 
Jubftantial, melidious; and in tor on the laſt but one; 
as operator, &c. 

Note, ſome polyſyllables have two Accents; a3 
 magnanimity, proclamation, &c. and others three; as 
tranſubftintiation, tncorruptibility, &c. 

Emphaſis is the laying of a particular Streſs of Voict 
upon one or more Words in a Sentence above the 
reſt, in order to give Force and Beauty to the whole, 

In order to find out where the Emphaſis lays, 
Regard muſt be had to the chief Deſign of the 
Writer; and the Word or Words which ſhew the 
chief Defign of the Sentence, are the emphatical Words, 

This ought carefully to be attended to, not only 

to make us read with Propriety, but alſo to determine 

the Senſe of the Writer. Thus, this Sentence“ il 
you ride to town to-day ? is capable of being applied tc 
four different Serſes by the different Poſition of the 
_ Emphaſis. 

If the Emphaſis be laid on the Ward you, the 
Anſwer may be no, but my Brother will. If on rid: 
the Anſwer may be xo, but I ſhall walk, If on 7. * 
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pt the Anſwer may be 0, I ſhall go into the Country. 
te, If on to-day, the Anſwer. may be no, but I ſhall 80 


to- morroꝛu. 
ree of V E R $ E. 
on Verſe in Poetry is a Line or Part of a Diſcourſe | 
conſiſting of a Number of long and ſbort Syllables. 
Verſes are of various Kinds, according to the dif- 
ily ferent Kinds of Feet made uſe of in them, which in 


'J © Engliſh are reduced to four, viz. the 


5 Iambic 1 „ RKevinge 

, 7! Crechaie © "oF $:- Father 
wy Da@ylic © * * 1 Maltitide 

pay. .  Anapeſtic” © Diſagrie _ 


 Tambic Verſe conſiſts of two, three, four, five, or ſix 
Feet; the two firſt of which are VEE uſed in 
Songs and Odes with Rhyme. 
Verſes of two Feet, or fout ee | 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his Moan. 
The Strains decay, 4 = 
And milt away. | | Pore, 
What Place is here ! 
What Scenes appear ! 
To mz the Rije 
Ns longer glows, 
T hou art in Trith a1 | 
A forward Youth, Appison, . 
Verſes of three Feet, or fix N 1 
The Stars with deep Amaze 
Stand fix'd in ftidfaft Gaze, 
Aud will nit take thiir Flight, NY 
For all thi Morning Light. MIL To. 


08 
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Veste of four Feet, or eight Syllables, 


Theſe are commonly uſed in Tales, Fables, & e. 
with Rhyme. 
Fir Plati's Fancies what care I? 
T1 hipe you wou'd not have me die, 
Like ſimple Cato in the Play, | 
Por any Thing that hi can ſay ? PRTOR. 
My, Tis, let mt * ſee, . thrie Years and mire, 
' Oiber hixt It will be four, | 
Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 
And choſe m f or a hamble Friend ; 
ou d take me In Coach to chat, 
And queſftion me of this and that ; 
As, what's Click ? And, how's thi Wind „ 
Whiſe Charitt's that ewe left behind ? 
Or gravely try td read the Lines. 
Writ. inderneath the country Signs ; 
Or, hawe you ndthing nc au t- aa Cr STS 
Frim Pipe,, from Parntl, or from Gay? r Sw 15. 


Obſ. In Poetic Meaſure it is common for two ſhort 
Syllables, as rien in queſtion, and riots in Chariots, to 
coaleſce in Pronunciation, and fill the Place of one 
obſcure or unaccented Syllable only. | 


Verſes of five Feet, or ten Syllables. 
This Kind of Verſe is the Heroic Meaſure in Engliſh, 
and is uſed 'in Epic Poetry and TT? with or 
without Rhyme. 
Verſes with Rhys: 


T hire are, aubò blind 10 T hought' s fatiguing Ray K 

As Firtune gives Examples, unge their Ways © 
Not Virtue's Foes, thi” thiy ber Paths. dicline, _ 
And ſearce her Fr Fonds, tho" with hir Friendi they jain. 


. 


* * . 2 
© « 1 et 30 Of 


Hear 
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Hear hixww the Birds, on du ry bloomy . 
With Jayous Maſic wake the dawning Day 
Vz ſit aud mute, when early linnits ſing, 


I bun warbling Philimil ſalares thi Spring. Porz. 


Verſes without Rhyme, called Blank Verſe. 


Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden Trie, whoſe martal Tafte 

Brought Death into the World and all cir Woe, 

With 7575 of Eden, ill. one greater Man 

Reftire us, and + ph the bliſsful Stat, | 

Sing, heavenly Miſe ! MiL rox. 

Tir'd Nature's feviet Res- balmy Sliep ! 

He like the World, his ready Viſit pays, 

Where Fortune Smiles ; ; the wretched ht forſakes : 
Swift on his down) Pinion flies from Wie, 
And lights in Lids inſullj'd with a T tar. 


Youns. 
Verſes of fix Feet, or twelve Syllables. 


. ſometimes uſed with Verſes of ten K on in Rhyme 


ort by Way of Clauſe. 


0 The ſeas ſhall waſte, thi Shies In Smake dicay,. 
one Rocks fall t Di, and Mountains milt away ; 
| | But fix'd his Nord, his [@ving Piw'r remains : 

Thy Rialm for twtr laſts, 9 own Mefiah reigns / 
iſh, Poet: 
1 or Wallis WAS fubarh, bit Drjdin taight 10 join 

The warying Virſe, the full rifoinding Line, 1 | 

Thi ling majeſtic March, the Entrgy divine. 


Note, The Engliſh Poets do not always confine them- 
ſelves to a particular Kind of Feet; but ſometimes 


riety : thus Waller in the Line n Is a "Trochee, 


2 
7 2 not an n Iambus, &e. 


C4 _O8/. 


This Kind of Verſe is called Alexandrine, which is 


ſubſtitute one inſtead of another for ah Sake of Va- 


n 2 EL a. ; | 


the fifth Place; thus, 


'Odes. 


Fyllables. 
In Amaxe, 
Lift I gãxe 
| Can our Ejes 
: Reach thy Size ? 
| May my Lays 
Sill with Praiſe, 
Wirthj mi, ; 


| | Driadful Gleams, 
ii Dina Scriams, 
$ Fires that gliw, 
Shrieks if Noe, 
Sallen Mans, 
Holliw Groans, 


| I: 
1 | In the Days of ald, 
| . Stories plainly tõld. 
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OZ/. It has been already noted, that in Poetry 
the Accent and long Quantity coincide : 
Heroic Meaſure of ſeveral of our Engliſh Poets, and 
particularly of Milton, we frequently find an accented 
Syllable, where it ought to be ſhort; n in 


1 


VVoerihz ther.  . Swier. 


CIITA 


but in the 


Ewe rightly call M6 thir of all Mankind. 
& Trochaic Verſe conſiſts of one, two, or three Feet, 
and a long Syllable; and is only uſed in Songs and 


Verſes of one Foot and a long Syllable, or of three 


Verſes of two Feet and a a long Syllable, or of kive 


| Verſes of three Feet and a long Syllable, or of 

ſeven Syllables. 
Daphni knixws with equal Eaſe, | 
| Hiaw th wir, and how to i pleaſe 3 


'e 


Bit 
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Bit thi Fell of bir Szx | 
Makes hir ſole Delight to vr. SWI r. 
Mzilanchilj lifts ber Head, 
Morphius rouſes frim his Bid, 
_ Slith unfolds her Arms and wakes, _ 
Lif ning Envy drips her Snakes. Porz. 
Dactylic Verſe conſiſts of a ſhort Syllable, with 
one, two, or three DaQylic Feet, and a long Syllable, 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, one Dactyl, and a long 
Syllable, or of five W | 


Diftraatd with Wie, | 

T rifh 0 on the Foe.  App180N, 
This $5 ong cou'd prevail | | de 
O' Death, and o 'tr Hall. PoE. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, two Dactyls, and a long 
pyllable, or of eight Syllables. 


Te Shepherds fo chzerfu I and gay, 

Whoſe Flicks niwtr careliſilj roam; 3: 

Shiuw'd C ain s happen to ftray, 

05 . call the Fw: . __ home. © 

SHznsTONE, 
Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, three Dactyls, and a 

long Syllable, or of eleven Syllables. ROD 
Dear Dich, prithet tell by what Paſſiin you move 2 
The World is in Doubt, whithtr Hatrid or Live; 
And while it gied C aH you rail with ſuch Spite, 
They forewdlj [i Supil it is all bit a Bite. SwIrr. 


Anapæſtic verſe conſiſts of two, three, or : four 
e 5 


9 8 1 0 


verſes of two Feet, or fix Syllables 


Is wy Rage A ir Seen +43 nb | 
Thi Rivinge d Qi,. Abba N NU 


* # 
# 
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Lit thi load Tri rumpet Bias; 
Till the Roofs all aroind wp 
The ſhrill Ecchis rebound. Porr. RE 


Verſes of three Feet, or nine phate, 
One wou'd-think ſbi might like to retire 
To thi Bow'r I have labors i rear, + 
Mot a Shrub that I heard her Wenge 4 
| But 7 haftid ind plantid it ther. . 
; Verſes of four Feet, or twelve $yllables. 
In the Bloom of her Yoath 10 a Cliyfttr ſhe rin ; 
In the Bloom of her Gracts, 100 7 for a Nia. 
SHEN6TONE. 
All the above Mc are 88 varied by 
double Endings with or without Rhyme. Thus, 
In the Iambic Meaſure. 
: "Now indir hang ing Mointains, 
| Beſide the Fall f Faimtains : Pore. | 
j 1 In vain you tell your farting Liur,, 
1 You wiſh fair Winds may wwaft bim c aver. . Prien. 
Leave dang' rous Truth, td nnſucciſs ;fal [ER 
And Flatten to fulſome Didicatirs, Pore. 
. T5 be, er not to bz'; that is thi DM. | 
Whithir ths nobler in the, Mind to ſuffer 
7 Slings and Arrows If eltrageous Fortune, . 
Or tẽ take Arms againſt. a Sia of Troubles, \ 
And H lu end hm. SHAKESPEAR. 
-1%5 Ache Trochaic Meaſure. 2 
Sawiet Dilifion, 1 5 5 55 
e ee, e eee 
O0 / thi pleaſing, pleaſing 1 | RR” 
# hin auf Joue, and whin wi 8 n 
III! the Dactylic Meaſure, - r 
What, Madam? no » Walking, - 453%. 
© No Reading, nor Talking ? 


| „ Wik 
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Wiſe Books and Mfiection | 
Will mind thi Compleaion. Sw rr r. 


You certainly bxdav, ths” [3 badly yi 2 vãpoũ r, | 
His Spire canni! wiund, wh IT the Drapier. 


SwiIrx. 
In the Ae 8 . | 


| Where a Cow wou'd be ftartlid 
P in Spite of mj Heart lid, Swirt. 


And T firmlz belizve, If thiu tau bt ds 1 d, 
T hou won" dff 1288 out a W Pag firſt to be 5'd to. 


SHENSTONE. 
k. 4 


y They are nile frequently intermixed in Songs 
and Odes, and that in a great Variety of Ways, 
uſing Verſes firſt of one Meaſure, and then of another 
in the ſame Poem. This Variety of Metre is finely 
diſplayed, and with great Judgment applied; in that 
celebrated Ode of Dryden's on St. Cecilia's Dar. 


K. Har how Timotheus“ various Lays furgrize, 1 
And bid alternate Paſſions fall and riſm 
While, at each Change, the Son of Lybian Four. „ 
Now burns with Glory, and then melts with Lowe; ; = 
Now his fierce Eyes with ſparkling Fury glow, | 

| Now Sighs ſteal out, and Tears begin to flaw. 
Perfians and Greeks like Turns of Nature found, 
And the World's Victor food ſubllurd ty 8 | 


8 r « 2 "> — * 


*T'was at the royal Feaft for Perfin, nou 
By Philip's warlike Son; 
Aloft in awful State, 
pf. T he godlike Hero fate ; by akin 
50N. 5 On his imperial Throne. 1s A 
* 1 His ealiant Peers were 51 7 n 


© Their Brews with Roſes and with Myrtles bound, - 
5 ſhou'd Deſer in Arms be , . 


— 


A—- — —— — as, 
= 
* * 
— 
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T he lovely Thais, by his Side, 
Sate like a blooming Eaftern Bride, 
In Flow'r of Youth and Beauty's Pride. - 
Happy, happy, happy Pair 
| None but the Brave, none but the Hove, | 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
Timotheus plac'd on high 
Amid the tuneful Choir, | 
With flying Fingers touch'd the Tyre; 
The trembling Notes aſcend the Shy, 
And heav'nly Toy inſpire. 
T he Song began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Pow'r of mighty Love!) 
4 Dragon's fiery Form bely'd the God: © 
Sublime in radiant Spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia 7 | 
And while he fought her /nowy Breaft, 
Then round her ſlender Waiſt he curl ,., 
And flamp'd an Image of himſelf, a Sovereign of the V. old; 
The liſt' ning Crowd admire the lofty Sound, 
A preſent Deity ! they ſhout around, 


A preſent Deity ! the vaulted Roofs rebound. 
With raviſb d Ears 


a Die Monarch hears, 


Aſumes the God, 
 Aﬀees to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the Spheres. 
The Praiſe of Bacchus then the faveet Muſician ſung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young 
The jolly God in Triuilpb comes; | 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the Dram ; 
Flſb d with a purple Grace 
Hi. eu his honeſt Face. 
New give the Hautboys Breath; be Comes { he comes: ! 
Bac ever air and 4 
5 f young "Drinking 
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. Drinking Joys did firſt ordain 5 
Bacchus? Bleſſings are his Treaſure, 
Drinking is the Soldier” s Pleaſure, 

Rich the Treaſure, 
Sweet the Pleaſure ; 

Sweet is Pleaſure after Pain, SEED e 
Sooth'd with the Sound the King N v, 
Fought all his Battles &er again, 

And bree he routed all his Foes, and thrice be fre 2 
The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs riſe, 
His glowing Cheeks, his ardent Eyes; © 
And, while he Heaw'n and Earth 40%, K 
Chang'd his Hand, and check'd bis Prids N nd 

He choſe a mournful Maſe, . em a 

Soft Pity to infuſe : R 8 * 
He ſung Darius great and Fac. 

Zy too ſevere a Fate, 

Fall'n, fall'n, full 'n, all Sy" 


m— 
Ws. 
= 


. _ 4 
F he. a. ER RY dig * 


Fall'n from his high Eftate, | 
#4 And welt” ring in his Blodz "lc, WE 
| Defſeried, at his utmoſt Need, e %®: 
By thoſe bis former Bounty fed ! $3 
On the bare Earth expoi'd he lies, be” 
With not a Friend to cloſe his Zyes. b. d 
With downcaft Looks the joyleſs Victor ſate, 0 


Revolving, in his alter'd Soul, 
The various Turns of Chance below : © 
And now and then a Sigh he os + 
And Tears began to fow. _— "> 
The mighty Maſter fili d to fee 5 1 
That Love was in the next = 19 he . M J 
'Tavas but a kindred Sound to mowe,' CP 0 
For Pity melts the Soul to Lobe. % 4 
Softly feweet in Lydian Meaſures, 3 
"FP Soon he footh'd his Soul to Pleaſures ; 
Wear, be ſung, is Toil and Trouble, 
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Honour but an empty Bubble; N 
Newer ending, ſtill nn NAA. 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deftioying 5 + 
If the World be worth thy winning, 
_ Think, O! think it worth r. 
Lovely Thais fits befidt tbe s kg 
Take. the Good the Gods promide th. 2 
The many rend the Skies with: loud. Sale; Waun 
So Lowe: was crown'd, but Muſic won the: Cad. 
The Prince, unable to conceal his fa,. 
Gaz'd on the Fair, 1 * 
bo caus d his Care, 5 
And figh'd and liot d, jigh'd a5 e 1 
Sigh'd- and look'd, and Agb a g,j,j . | 
1 At length with Wine and Love at once appr 
1 The * d Victor funk upon her Breaſt, -. 
Wi: Now ftrike the golden Lyre again, 
A louder yet, and yet a louder Strain; ; 
Break his Band's of Sleep aſunder,.  \ 
Aud rouſe him like a rattling Peal of Thur. 
Hark, hart, the borrid Sound | 


Has rais'd up his Head; oy 
As awal d from the Deaem. 
And amaz'd he flares. around, TORTS V 
Revenge. 7 Revenge + '. Timotheus rite, 
See the Furies ariſe { al 
See the Snakes that they nt, 
Hoa they hiſi in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh in their vet 7 
* Behold a ghaſtly Band. 
Flach @ Torch in his Hand! + 
"I are Grecian Ghoſts that in Batile wor ing 
And unbury d remain, 
Inglorious on the Plain; 
Give the Vengeance due 
To the waltant\Crew ©. 1, Sod. 


s | Behold 


WS < E 75 S 
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| Behold how they tofe their Torches on high, 
How they Point to the Perfian Abodes, 
| And glitt ring T emples of their hoſtile Gods ! 
_ The Princes applaud with a furious Jer. 


| And the King ſeiz'd a Flambeau, with font! to r 
Thais led the Way, 


70 light bim to his Prey j; © 
And bike another Helen, fir d anale Tr 1. 
Ty), long ago, 5 719 J 
Ere heaving Bellows hater Feng \ 513 52 
While Organs yet were' mute, 7 
Timotheus to his breathing Pluts, EY 
. And ſounding Lyre, | Wo 
e r e 1 in. Die 


„ BY 1 * 


The abou Spdcimens . bei to dire the 
Learner to arrange the Words of every Kind of Eng- 
liſh Verſe in ſuch Order, as to make it run with 
ſome: Degree of Smoothneſs: but an elegant Method 
of Verſiſication is only to be acquired by à careful 
5 nice A of the beſt nen N 28. 


ee . 45 Us 
of Z 7 Y M 2 A. 2 6 2. 


T7 TYMOLOGY teaches the Nature 8 

| of Words, or Parts of Speech, together with 
their Derivations, Endings and Litangſi to one another. 
The Parts of Speech in the Engliſh Language are 

nine, Viz. Article, Subſtantive or Noun, Adjeftive, Pro- 


ny "> _— U 2 e 
| | of 


old 
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Of the ARTICLE. 
The Article is a Word ſet before 2 | Subſtantive « to 
determine its Signification. 
""n Engliſh Language has ly two Articles, a or 
and the, 
77 or an is uſed indefinitely to fignify any Thing of 

a Kind, without confining it to a particular Thing; 

as give me a Book, that is any * and is hence 
called the Indefinite Article. 

A is likewiſe uſed for each or every; as twenty 
Pounds a Man, that is, each Man; ny Pounds 
a Year, that is, every Year. 

The is uſed de efinitely to Genify what particular 
Thing is meant; as give me the Book, ſuppoſe, in the 
Window ; and is hence called the Definite Article. 

A is ſet before Subftantives or Adjeftives joined to 
Subptantives, when they begin with a Conſonant, in 
the Singular Number only; as a Quil, a good Pen; and 
an when they begin with a Vowel or filent þ; as as 
Ape, an Herb, an epic Poem, an honeft Man. 2 2 

OH. The Subftantive Means, and the Adjeftives . 
many, great many; or a Number which collectively 
taken conveys the Idea of Unity, are Exceptions to 
this Rule; as, A good Character ſhould be employed 
as a Means of doing good. A Mother of 4 many 
Children. A great many Men. 4 Sundred Ships,” by 
83 thouſand Sailors, &c, 

The is ſet before Subftantives, or Adjefives joined to 
Subftamiiver, when they begin either with a Vowel or 
Conſonant, in both Numbers; as rhe King, * Biſhops, 
the exact Time, thewi/e Senators. | 

The is alſo ſometimes prefixed to Adverbs of the 
Comparative and Superlative Degrees; as, The more 
they know him, the mere they admire him.“ He 
behaved the * cautiouſy of them all,” 


U 


o 


22 * . 


ww "7 
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* 
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Oi. The Article is ſet after the Aajecbives all, 


ſuch, many, or thoſe that are preceded by the Adverbs 
Jo, as or how; as all the Men; ſuch a Man; many a Man; 


fo great a Man; as wiſe a Man; how good a Man! 

OB/. 2. When a SubRantive has no Article before 
it, it 1s taken in the largeſt Senſe; N Man i is mortal "aa 
that is, all 8 | | 


Of a SUBSTANTIYE. 


A Subſtantive or Nown is the Name of any n or 
Thing that is the Object of the Senſes or Underſtand- 
ing, and is expreſſed ſimply in itſelf ; as Man, Bird, 
Virtue, Lowe, Joy, &c. 

 Subftantives are of two Kinds, "amen Py Proper. ; 

A Subſtantive Common is a Name common to the 
ſeveral Individuals of the ſame Kind z as a Man, a 
Fits a Tree; meaning any Man, any City, any Tree, - 

A Subflantive Proper is a Name proper to one parti» 
cular Object, as diſtinguiſhed from all others of the 
ſame Kind; as John, London, an Oak, &,  _ 

007. Proper Names of Per ſons, Countries, Cities, Rivers 
Mountains, Metals, Herbs, &e. as alſo the Ahtrad Names* 
of Virtues, Vices, and other Diſpoſitions of the Mind, 
have generally no Article before them; as Villiam, 
England, York, Trent, Ve/uvius, Gold, 3 Sage, Mar- 
joram, Temperance, Pride, Humility, &c. except ſome 
Word is underſtood ; as the Danube, that is, the River 
Danube; or by Way of Eminence; as the City, mean- 
ing London, the Poet, meaning Pope. RY 

A Subſtantive admits of three e Gender, 

Number, and Caſe. | & 


* Abfiraf Names are thoſs which are the Objects of the Under- 
ſtanding only, being not a wa * * Seuſes; as Juſtice, 


of 


MD Faith, Hope, &. 
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£ Of GENDER. 


| Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex. 

The Englih Language has three Genders, the Maſcu- 
line, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 

The Maſculine Gender is applied to the Names of 
Animals that ſignify Males; as a Man, a Horſe, &. 

The Feminine Gender is apphed to the Names of 
Animals chat ſignify Females; as a Woman, a Mare, &c. 

The Meuter Gender is applied to the Names of 
Objects that ſignify neither Males nor Fenales; as a 
Tree, a Houſe, a Garden, 

Ob. 1. When a Subftantive implies either Sex, 
e n Subſtantive is placed before it, to ſignify which 
Sex is intended; as a Man-/ervant, a Maid-ſervant, 
a Cock-/parrow, a Hen:/parrow, a He-bear, a She-bear, 
Ob 2. Some Words diſtinguiſh their Sex, by their 
Endings ; as Actor in the Ma/caline makes Are/s in 
the Feminine, Poet, Poeteſt 3 Hero, Heroine Executor, 
Executrix, &c. 

OJ. 3. Some Subſtartives naturally Neuter are by a 
Figure“ converted into the Maſculine or Feminine 
Gender ; as when we fay of the Sun, he is ſetting ; 
and " a p uy fails well, &c. 


of NUMBE R. 


de is the Repreſentation of an 'ObjeR conſi- 


had as one Or more. 

Subftantives are * two Numbers, the Singular and the 
lara. 

The Singular Number l is uſed to expreſs one Object 
only; as a Book, a Pen. 


. Proſopopeia or Perſonification, 
6 6 | The 


the 


The 
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The Plural Number is uſed to expreſs more Objects 
than one; and is commonly ſormed by the Wainrs 


of / to the Singular; as Books, Pens. 


06/1. Subſtantives ending in ch, , b, ſs, and *, 
form their Plurals by adding es to their Siagulars; as 
Coach, Coaches; Rebus, Rebuſes ; 3 Bruſh, 1 1 1 
Trufſes ; 6 Fans Foxet. 5 i, 

OBJ. 2. Subſtantives ending in after a. Conſonant 
form their Plurals by turning y into zes ; as City, Cities, 
Kc. But if y follows a Vowel, y is retained, and 
s only is added to it; as Day, Days, &c. 7 

O8/:. 3.  Subſtantives ending in For fe form their 
Plurals by turning F or fe into wes; as Calf, Calves ; 
Wife, Wives, &c. But Dwarf, Start, Wharf, Brief, Chief, 
Greef, Handkerchief, Miſchief, Relief, Hoof, Proof, Roof, 
Fife, Strife, &c. and moſt Subftantives ending in ; as 
Muff, Staff, & c. form their Plurali by adding 5 ny 
except Staff which makes Saves. 

OZ. 4. Some few Subtantives: form their Plurals 
differently from any of the former; as Man, Men; 
Woman, Nomen; Child, Children; Brother, Brethren or 
Brothers; Ox, Oxen; Cow, Cows or Kine ; Sow, Sows 
or Swine ; Die, Dice; Louſe, Lice ; Monſe, Mice; Gooje, 
Gee/e';; Penny, Pence; Foot, Feet; Tooth, Teeth, &. 

O&/.: 5. The Singular Number of Subfantives, which 
are ſpelled alike in both Numbers, is diftinguiſhed 
from the Plural by the Article a being prefixed to ir; 
as a Sheep, Sheep; a Deer, Deer, cc. 

0 / 6. Proper Names of Perſons, Countries, Cities, 
Rivers, Mountains, want the Plural Number; as Thema, 
Italy, Rome, Tiber, Auna ;—of Metals ; as Gold, Silver, 
Tin, Lead, Copper, &. —of Herbs; as Sage, Rue, Parſley, 
Sorrel, Mint, T hyme, Marjoram, & c. except Leeks, Onions, 
Cabbages, Lettuces, Artichokes, Nettles, &c,—of Spices ; as 
Pepper, Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, &c. except Clowes, Nut- 
"_ &c,—of Drugs; as Bark, Mercury, Opium, 
as ; 
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Liquids; as Ale, Beer, Wine, Brandy, Rum, Oil, Milk, 
&. except when they ſignify ſeveral Sorts ; as 
Wines, Brandits, Rums, Oils, &c.—of ſeveral Sorts of 
Grain ; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. except Beans, Peaſe, 
Oats, T ares, &c. and the ab/ra4 Names of Virtues and 
Vices, and other Diſpoſitions of the Mind; as Forti- 
tude, Cowardice, Induftry, Idleneſs, Duel. Sobriety, 
n ee Pari mony, &c. 

Note, Proper Names, when they are uſed by Way of 
. Eminence, or Diſtinction; or when there are /ceveral 
of the ſame Name, admit of a Plural; as the Maribo- 
roughs, the Cæſars, the Sciptos, &c. | 

Note alſo, Some Subftantives from the Nature of the 
Things they expreſs are uſed only in the Plural 
Number; as Shears, Sciſſars, Snuffers, Tongs, Bellows, 
| Lungs, &c. to which may be added Alus, Alps, Annals, 


Aſhes, Bowels, Breeches, Creſſes, Entrails, Goods, T, —_— 
W, ag ef, % 


of 4 s B. 


ca- being ae as a aces of Termination, 
the Engliſh Subfgantive has only two Caſes, the 
Nominative and the Genitive ; but as it expreſſes by 
the Help of Prepoſitions, thoſe Relations, which in 
ſome Languages are chiefly marked by Caſes, or the 
different Endings of the Subſtantive; Grammarians 
have by a Change of Prepoſition declined it with fix 
Caſes in both Numbers, viz. the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accuſative, Vocative, and Ablative. 


The Nominative Caſe exprefles the Subject of the 


Verb fimply in itſelf; as a Boy, a Houſe, a Bridge. 

| The Genitive Caſe expreſſes Property or Poſſeſſion, 
and has the Prepoſition of going before it, or an 
Apoſtrophe, with the Letter / coming after it; as the 
Learning of the Mafter, or the Maſter's Learning. 


The 


a ao 
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The Dative Caſe expreſſes the Object to, or for 
which any Thing is given or done, and has com- 
monly the Prepoſitions /o or for going before it; as 
Virtue affords Comfort to the. Mind. He went an Errand 


for the Maſter, 


The Accaſati ve Caſe pred the Nettie of the 
Object on which the Action of the Verb t terminates; 


as a Child loves Toys. 


The Vocative Caſe is aſed 1 in ( calling. i or ſpeaking 
to an Object, with or without the Exclamatian O; 
as O wretched Man. Lord, thou art my Hope. Hear, 0 
Heavens 

The Ablative Caſe expreſſes the Relations of the 
Obje& by the Prepoſitions about, after, at, by, concern- 


ing; for (fignifying the Cau/e why, of inſtead of ) from, 


in; of (ſignifying out of, by, from, about, or concerning ) 
on, out /; fince (ſignifying from) through or whe, 
(fignifying the Occaſion, or Cauſe why) upon, with, 

without, going before it; as, I will write to you about 
this Affair. He was a little after his Time, He trembled 
for Fear. I met him on the Road. He ' Proggled with 
Difficulties, &C. 5 

b * 


The Declenſion of Sab anti ver. 


Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. 4 Book. Nom. Books, 
Gen. Of a Book, or Boots. | Gen. Of Books. 
Dat. To, or for a Book, | Dat. To, or for Books. 
Acc. A Book. | Acc. Books... | 
Voc. O Book, or Book, | Voc, O Boks, or Books, 


Abl. Ina Book, Abl. 12 Books, 


4 Subſtantives that have the Article the before | 
| them want the Vocative Caſe, es; 10S 


Nom. 


Acc. 


Voc. 
Abl. In @ Coach. 


Acc. A City. 


2 © Day, or Day. 
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Singular. 
Nom. The Book 


Sen. Of the Bool, or the 


Boos. A 
To, or * the Bock, 
The Bao. 

Voc. J. wanting. 


Dat. 


/ 


17.4 e 
Nom. The Books. © 
Gen. Of the Books.” : 


Acc. The Books... 


Voc. 1. wanting. 


Abl. In the Bool. 
VNMore 1. 


Abl. In the Books, 


Sometimes the Genitive Caſe Plural endin 


in „ 1s diſtinguiſhed by the Apoſtrophe only ; 3 as the 


times the Poſſeſſive Sign is 


| Reapers' Wages, for the Wages of the Reapers ; ; and ſome- 


omitted in both Numbers; ; 


as Priamus Daughter, the Aprſtles Creed. 


Singular. 


Nom. A Coach. 
Gen. 


Of a Coach, or Coach's | 
To, or for a Coach. 
A Coach, | 

O Coach, or Coach, 


Dat. 
Acc. 


Singular 
Nom. 4 City. 
Gen. Of a City, or City's. 
Dat. To, or for a City. 


Voc. O City, or Cty, 


Singular. 7 
Not. A Day. | 
Gen. Of a Day, or Day „ 
Dat. To, or for a Day. 
Acc. A Day. 


b plural. 
Nom. Coaches. 
Gen. Of Coaches, 


| Dat. To, or for Coaches. 


Acc. Coaches. 
Voc. O Coaches, or Coaches, 


Abl 


4 In Coaches. 


Plural, 


Nom. Cities. 
| | Gen. Of Cities. 
| Dat. T; 0, or for Cities, 


Acc. Cities. 

Voc. O Cities, or Cities, 

I Cities. 
Plural. 


Nom. Day,. 


Gen, Of Days. 


} Dat. To, or for Days. 


Acc. Days. | 
Voc. © Days, or Days. 


Abl. Ts a Day. Ek, 


4 Abl. In D 


Nom, 


Dat. To, or for the Books, , 


N 
G 
D 
A 
V 
A 


th 
P 
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Singular. e en. 
Nom. A Caf | Nom. Calves; - 
Gen, Of a 'Caff, or Calf | Gen. Of Calvert. 
Dat. To, or for a . Dat. To, or for Calves. 
Acc. A Calf. 1 2 | Acc. Calbe. 
Voc. O Calf, or Calf. Mn Voc. O Calves, or 8 
Abl. in a Calf. | Abl. Ir Calves, © > 


Note 2. Some J regular Subftantives form the Geni- 


tive Caſe by s with an Apoſtrophe before it in the 


Plural Number as well as Singular, thus: 
Singular. | Plural. 

Nom. 4 Man. Nom. Men. 

Gen. Of a Man, or Man's, | Gen. Of Men, or > ws | 

Dat. To, or for a Man, | Dat. To, or for Men. 


Acc. A Man. I Acc, Men. 
Voc. O Man, or Man. Voc. O Men, or "Ys 


Of an 4 D 7 ECTIYV E. 
An Adjective is a Word that expreſſes the Mes, 


Property, or Quality of any Being or Thing ; but con- 


veys no full Idea or Im e to the Mind, unleſs it be 
joined to a Word ton it underſtood: thus a good, 
fine, ſharp, &c. may mes a good, fine, ſharp any Thing, 
we know not what: but if we add Bey, Pifture, Knife 
to them, thus a good Boy, a fine Picture, a ſharp Knift, 


it will give us a juſt Idea of the Senſe of the | 


Expreſſion. 

Hence an Aajective may be difinguiſhed from a 
Subftantive thus, add the Word T hing to it, and if 
vith this Addition it makes Senſe, it is an Adjective, 


a bad Thing, are conſiſtent Expreſions; and therefore 
gad and bad are Adjectives; but a Man Thing, a 


H Nonſenſe, it is a Subſtantive; thus a good Thing, ; 


Tree | 
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Tree Thing are inconfiſtent Expreſſions, and therefore 
Man and Tree are Subſtantives. 

Note, An Adjefive put without a Sub/tantive, with 
the Definite Article before it, becomes a Subfantive 
in Senſe and Meaning, and is wrote as a Subfantive; 


as, God reward: the Good, and puniſhes the Bad. 


In Engliſh the Aadjective has no Variation with 


reſpect to Caſe, Gender, or Number, but amin of 
Degrees of Compariſon. 


The Degrees of Compariſon are three, the Potiv, 


Comparative, and the Superlative. 


The Poſitive Degree expreſſes the Nature or Quality 


of an Object without any Increaſe or Dilninotion ; 


as hard, foft. 
The Comparative increaſes or leſſens the Poſitive in 
Signification ; as harder, more or teſs hard; ſofter, 


more or leſs ſoft. 


The Superlative 1 bende or leſſens the Pofitive to 


the higheſt or loweſt Degree it is capable of; as 
hardeſt, very, moft or leaſt hard, ſefteſt, 99 oft or 


haſt foft. 

O. 1. Adjefives of one Syllable only for the moſt 
Part form their Comparatives by adding.r to the 
Pafitiwe, if it end with the owel e, and er, if with 
a Conſonant; as wiſe, wiſer; fair, fairer, &c. and 
their Superlatives by adding / to the Poſitive, if it 
end with the Vowel e, and %, if with a Conſonant, 


As Wiſe, wiſeſt ; 3 fair, faireſt, &c. 


OL/. 2. Adjefives of two or more Syllables for the 
moR Part form their Comparatives by taking more or 


' Jeſs before the Poſitive ; as learned, more, ar Jeſi learned, 


&c. and their Superlatives by taking Very, moſt or leaf 


before the Pofitive; as learned, very, moſt or leaft learned. 


But Adjectives of two Syllables that end in y, may 
form their Compariſon by changing the y into 3, if 
| DO | — 14M 


t 
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it follows a Conſonant, and adding er for the Com- 
parative, and ef for the Superlative; ; as worthy, 
eworthier, worthieſt. 4 

Adjectiwes allo that end i in le after a Mute, or that 
are accented on the laſt Syllable, may be formed by 
or er, and ft or /,; as nimble, nimbler, nimbleſt; 
polite, politer, politeſt ; alert, alerter, alerteſt, &c. 

Note, Double Comparatives and Superlatives are not 
to be uſed ; for more wiſer and moſt wiſeft is the ſame 
as more more Wiſe, and moſt moſt wiſe, which is falſe 
Grammar. But the double Superlative moſt higheſt 
is with ſingular Propriety applied to the Supreme 
Being, who is higher than the higheſt. 

O. 3. Adjeftives that vary from the above deſcribed 
Forms of Compariſon are called Irregulars; as, 


Poſitive, Comparative. Superlative. 
Good, Better, Beſt. 
Bad, evil, or ill, Worſe, Worſt. 

Much, or many,, More, Met. 

Near, Mearer, . Neareſt, or next. 
Late, Later, or latter, Lateſt, or laſt. 
Little, Leſs, - Trae 

Or, Oftner, Oles. 


Note, the Superlative of ſome Words is formed by 
adding the Adverb mo/t to the End of them; as, 


Up, Upper,  Uppermoſt, or ung. * 
Above, Over, Owermoſt. 
Behind, Hinder, Hindermoſt. 
Beneath, Nether, Nethermoſt. 
Fore, Former, Foremoſt. 
Utter, Uttermoſt, or utmeſt. 
5 Outer, Outermoſt. 
| Under, Undermoſt. 


Note alſo, Moft is ſometimes added to a a Subſtantive, as 


Ons gy 
» .. an 


* | 
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07 a PRONOUN. 


A] Pronoun is a Word uſed inflead of a Noun, to 
prevent the too frequent Repetition of it. 
Pronouns a are of two Kinds, Sub/fantive and Adjefive, 


J Pronouns & ubNantive. 
Pronouns Subſtantive are I, thou, he, ſhe, it, with their 
Plurals we, ye, or you, they. 
Pronouns CY admit of Number, Perſon „Gender 
and Caſe, 


Of NUMBER. 


The Numbers of Pronouns, like thoſe of Subflantive 5 
are two, the Singular and the Plural. 


Of PERSON. 


The Perſons of Pronouns are three in both Numbers, 
I is the firſt Perſon. * 
3 the ſecond Perſon + Singular. 
Hulle, fhe, or it is the third Perſon. . | 


Me is the firſt Perſon 
Te, or you is the ſecond Perſon Plural 
They is the third Perſon + 


O, When a Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays [; 
when to a Perſon, he ſays thou, or you; when of a 
Perſon, he ſays he, ſbe; when of a Thing, he ſays it; 
when of himſelf and another Perſon or Perſons, he 
ſays we; when to two or more Perſorts, he ſays ye or 
von; when of two or more Perſons of . he ſays 
they. 
Note, You 1s 3 takes the ſecond Perſon 
Plural, but it is by Way of Complaiſance or an 
«pps to one Perſon, as well as more. 
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Of- GENDER. 


G has Reſpect only to the third Parſon _ingular 
of the Pronouns he, ſhe, it. 


He 1s Maſculine, ſhe is Hen,” Ie. is s Neuter. ö 


Of CASE. 


| Pronouns Subſtantive are declined with ſix Caſes =; 
the Manner following : 


N 1 Plural. 

Nom. J. I Nom.. 

; Gen. Of me, or mine, Gen. Of us, or our's. 
Dat. To, or for me. | Dat. To, or for as. 
Ate Mer. Acc Us: ©. 

„ Voc. I. td Voc. J. wanting. 
Abl. By me | Abl. By wr. 
| Singular. . - Plural. 
Nom. Thou. | Nom. Je or you, 
Gen. Of thee, or thine, | Gen. Of you, or your's. 
Dat. To, or for thee. | Dat. To, or for your 
. | Acc. You, 
Voc. O thou. © Voc. O ye, or you; or Jes 

| | | or you. * 

Abl. By thee, Abl. By you, 
55 Singular. J Famed: 
Nom. He. I Nom. 7. 

J; Gen. Of him, or his. | Gen. Of them, or their's. 

, * W Dat. To, or for him. Dat. To, or for them. 

4 Acc. Him. I' Ace; Them. 

he Voc, I. wanting. | Voc. 1. wanting. 

* Abl. By bim. I Abl. By them. 

475 Singular. Plural. 
Nom. She. 5 Nom. They. 

ſon Gen. Of her, or her's, | Gen. Of them, or their” 5. 

lit) I Dat, To, or for her. Dat. To, or for them, 
Acc. Her. Acc. Them, 


Voc. J. wanting. | Voc. Is wantin J 
Abl. By her. 5 Abl. By them. 


Nom. 
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Singular, 0 Plural, 
Nom, It. 5 Nom. They. 
Gen. it, or its. Gen, Of them, or theirs, 
Dat. To, or for it. | Dat. To, or for them. 
Acc. . k Acc. Them. © 7 
Voc. Is wanting. Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. By it. Abl. By them. 


Note, As Articles are put before ſuch Words only 
as require defining ; and as Pronouns do of themſelves 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Per/ons or Things of which 
we ſpeak, they therefore do not admit of the Article 
before them. 


OV Pronouns Adje&ive. 


Pronouns Adjectiuve ate of five Kinds, Paſeſiwe, 
Relative, Interrogative, Definitive, and Diftributive. 

Palſeſſive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they denote 
Poſſeſſion or Property, are my, thy, our, your, his, ber, | 
its, their, | 

Note, They are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the Cauſe 
or Author of a Thing; as, This is your Doing; that is, 
Tou are the Cauſe of this. 

Relative Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they relate to 
ſome Word or Phraſe going before, are who, which, 
and that, 

What is a Kind of Compound Relative, and 1 is equiva- 
lent to this-which, or that which. 

Who is of both Numbers, and is thus declined, 


Singular and Plural. 1 
NW. Acc. Whem. ME 
Gen. Of whom, or whoſe. | Voc. Is wanting. 


Dat. To, or for who. Abl. With whom, 
Which, that, and what, are likewiſe of both Num- 
bers, but without varying their Termination; except 
that whoſe is ſometimes uſed, eſpecially among the 
Poets, as the Genitive of ai,; thus, Is there 
| Md TAS any 


—” a < 


= 


evbether. 


Abl. With that. . 
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any other Deerine, whoſe Followers are puniſhed?” 
 Anpis0N. 


53 


Of Man's firſt Dian and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree; whoſe mortal "Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Woe. 


MiLlToON. 


Fe Pronount, ſo called, becauſe they ate 
uſed in aſking Queitions, are who, which, what, and 


Who, which, an 


what, are under the ſame 


Circumſtances with the Relatives in Reſpect to Number 


and Declenſion. 


Whether is uſed, but without Variation, in the 
Singular Number only. 
Definitive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are uſed 

to define or limit the Subſtantive they repreſent, or 
are joined to, are this, that, another, yu , ſome, 


one, none, the Jame. 


7. his, that, axether, a are thus Sekand: 


Singular. 
Nom, 7s. 

Gen. Of this. 

Dat. To, or for this. 


» Acc. This. 


Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. With this, 
— Singular, 
Nom. That. 
Gen. Of that. 


Dat. To, or for that. 


Acc. That. 


Voc. J. wanting 


PI aral 0 


Nom. Theſe 


Gen. Of thefe. 


Dat. To, 28 theſe. 


Acc. Te. 


5 Voc. i wanting . 
Abl. 


With theſe, 


Plural. 
Nom Je. 
Gen, Of thoſe. . 
Dat, To, or for thoſe. 


Voc. Ts ww anting . | 
Abi. . ith 1-4 8 


Nom. 


Acc. Thoſe. . 


# 
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Singular, | be 
Nom. Another. Nom. W 
Gen. Of another, or ano- | Gen. Of other. 
. a © 
Dat. To, or for another. | Dat. To, or for other. 


Acc. Another, Acc. Other. 
Voc. Is wanting. Ie. Is wanting. 
Abl. With another. [Abl. With other. 
Singular, - 7 Plural. 
Nom. The other. | Nom. The other. 
Gen. Of the other, « or the Gen. Of the other. 
other's, 
Dat. To, or for the other. | Dat. 7. 0, or Air the other. 
Acc. The other.. Acc. The other. | 
Voc. I wanting. [Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. With the other. Abl. With the other. 


Any, ſome, the ſame, are of both Numbers, but with- 
out Variation in their Declenſion. One and none are 
of the Singular Number only 

 Diſtributive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they. i0late 
to a Number of Perſons or Things taken fingly; are 
each, every, either, neither, whether. 

' Each relates to two or more Perſons or Things, 
and ſigniſies both or all of them taken ſeparately, 

Every relates to ſeveral Perſons or Things, and 


fignifies all of them taken ſeparately. 


Either relates to two Perſons or Things taken 
ſeparately, and ſignifies the one or the other. 

Neither relates to two Perſons or Things taken 
ſeparately, and ſignifies not one, nor other, 

Whether relates to two Perſons or Things taken 
ſeparately, and fignifies which of the two. 

They are without Variation in their Declenſion. 

Otvn is an Adjective, or rather, as Dr..LowTH 
obſerves; the Participle {owen) of the Verb to wo 

that 


4 


2 a £5 


ves 
nat 
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_ that j is, to poſes, or be the right Oer of a Thing; 


and 18 joined to Poſſeſſives in both Numbers 3 ; as, my 
own Money; your own Horſes. 


Self, which in the Plural makes fekves, when joined 


to Paſſeſives, partakes of the Nature of a Noun; 


as, thyſelf knoweſt. They are both uſed to expreſs 
Energy or Oppoſition, as, I delivered it with my 
own Hands ; that is, not by the Hangs of another, 
He went him/elf; that is, he and no one elſe. 

Self is alſo uſed in forming a reciprocal Pronoun ; 
as, he hurt himſelf; they blamed themſelves. 

Note, HimPelf, itſelf, and themſelves, are by Cuſtom, 
but very improperly, ſubſtituted for his-/elf,, it ef, 
and their-ſelves in the Nominative Caſe. 


Of a N. 

A Verb is a Word which ſignifies Doing, Suffering, 
or Being, with the Deſignation of Number, Perſon, 
Mood, and Tenſe. 

Verbs are variouſly divided: with Reſpec to the 
Subject they are divided into A&ive, Paſſive and 
Neuter ; with Reſpect to their Inflection, they are 
divided into Regular and n Fund and 
Imperfonal. 

A FVerò is called Aaive, becauſe it expreſſes Action; 
as I rule, I puniſh, & c. which ſignify the Action of 


ruling, puniſhing. - 


A Verb Active is either 7 — ** or — 215 

Tranfitive, when the Action paſſes over from the 
Agent to the Objed ; or has an Effect _ ſome other 
Thing. 

Intranſitive, Po: ihe Action does not paſs over 
to any Object, but terminates in the Agent ; as 


1 walk. © 


A Verb is called Paſſive, 6 it e Paſſion, 
or the init of an Action; as / am ruled. 


D 4 | Note, | 
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Nate, When the Agent goes before the Verb, and 
the 04je@ follows it, the Verb! is Adtive; as 1 N. 
thee. 

Wen the Oel goes before the Verb, and the 
Agent follows it, the Verb is Paſſive; as thou art 
praiſed by me. \ 

A Verò is called er becauſe it expreſſes neither 
Action nor Paſſiong but Being, or a State or . 
of Being, as 1 am, I ſleep. © | 

All Verbs Neuter are Intranſitive. 7 

O %. As the Conſtruction of the Verb Adi ve 13 
fitive, and of the Verb Neuter is the ſame; but their 

different Meaning not always clear; Grammarians, 
in order to avoid Perplexity, have * them both 
the Name of Verbs Neuter. 

There are alſo other Yerbs, by the Help of which 
the Engliſh Verbs are principally conjugated, called 
therefore Auxiliary or Helping Verbs; they are Hall, 


will, may, can, do, have, be, with their Variations, 
and In and muſt, which have no Variation. 


Of NUMBER and PERSON. 


Verb. have two Numbers, Singular and Plural: and 
three Perſons in each Number; viz. J. a he, ſhe, 
or it; We, ye, or you, they. 


; Of M O 0 D. 

A Mood is a particular Form of the Verb, denoting 
the Manner in which the Thing zs, does, or ſuffers ; 
or exprefling an Intention of Mind concerning ſuch 
Being, Doing, or Suffering. 

; There are five Moods, the Indicative, Inperative 
Potential, Subjun#ive, and Infinitive, 
The Indicative Mood ſimply declareth or affirmeth 
a Thing; as I call; or elſe aſketh a Queſtion; as do J 
e 
. Imperative Mood commandeth, entreateth/ ex- 
horteth, 
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horteth, or — as & tho 3 let us May, nind 
ye ; let them play, 
The Potential Mood implieth Poms; PoMibility, 


Liberty, Will, Obligation, or Neceſſity; as I can 


anoalk I can read; I would know ; I muſt write. 

The Subjandtive Mood mentioneth a Thing andey 
a Condition, Suppoſition, or the like, and is commonly 
ſabjoined to ſome other Verb in the ſame Sentence 
upon which it depends, and has always a Conjundtion 
or Indefinite before it; as I come. 

The Infinitive Mood is uſed in an unlimited Senſe, 
without either Number or Perſon, of Nominative | 
Caſe before it ; and is denen en by the Sign 
to; as to love. ä 

The Participle is a certain F orm of a Verb; and 
like it denotes, Being, Doing, or Softer, ll the 
Deſignation of Time ſuperadded. 

Note, When it has no Reſpect to Time; or when 


it is joined to a Subſtantive to expreſs the Property or 


Quality of it, it becomes an e as @ gain 
Stream, à learned Man. 


Of T ENS I.. 
Tenſe being the Diſtintion of Time can, properly 
ſpeaking, have only three Variations, the preſent, paſt, 


and future: yet in order to mark it more diſtinctly, 
Grainmarians have ſubdivided it into three more; ſo 


that Time is made to confiſt of ſix Variations, the - - - 


Preſent, the Preterimperfect, the Preterperfed, the Pre- 
terpluperfect, the Futuro impen fut, and the Future 


perfect. 


The Preſent Tenſe repreſents a Thing as now w doing; 
as I dine, or am now dining. 

The Preterimperfedt Tenſe repreſents a, Thing as 
doing at a certain Time paſt, but not finiſhed; as 
I dined, or was then dining ; 1 uppoſe when he called. 


D 5 The 
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The Preterper fro iTenſe repreſents a Thing as 
completely finiſhed, and is either Definite, or Indefinite. 

Definite, when it reſpects a certain Time paſt, and 
repreſents a Thing which happened, and was finiſhed 


or completed then; as J dined, ſuppoſe at one 


o'Clock. 

Tndefinite, when it repreſents a Thing as but juſt 
now paſt; or at leaſt does not refer to any particular 
Time that it happened at; as I have dined. : 

The Preterpluper fad Tenſe repreſents a Thing as 
more than completely finiſhed ; or as finiſhed before 
a former Time to which it refers; as I had dined, 
ſuppoſe before one o' Clock. | 

The Future imperfect Tenſe repreſents. a Thing a as 
yet to come, with or without Reſpect to the Time 


when; as I. Hall, or will dine. 


The Future perſect Tenſe repreſents a Thing t to be 
finiſhed at a certain Time to come; as J Hall, or 7 wwill 
pou dined, ſuppoſe at one o' Clock. 


' Of the Cunjagation of the Auxiliary F bh | 
| Shall and will. | „ 


ENDICATIVE MOOD. 
Future imperfe& Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 1 Hall, or ail. |} 1 We fall, or will, 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wi, 2 Ye, or you“ ſhall, or will. 
3 He ſhall, or will. | 3 They Hall, or will. 


Note, Vill is ſometimes a principal Verb; as J will, 


1 willed, I have willed, &c. © 


* It has already been remarked that you by Way of Complaiſance 
78 applied to one Perſon as well as more, but then the Verb muſt 


A agree with it in the Vlural Number: for we do not fay, you Halt 
ha er e 2 105 e or _ | 


* 
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POTENTIAL MO 0D. 
Preterimperfe& Tenſe, 


Singular. | Plural, 
1 I ſhould, or would. 1 We ſhould, or would. © 
2 Thou ſhouldſt, or would/?. | 2 Ye, or you ſhould, or would. 
3 He ſhould, or would. 3 They ſhould, or would, 


 SUBFUNCTIFVE MOOD. 
Future imperfe& Tenſe, 


If Singular. Plural. 

1 1 hall, or will. 1 We hall, or will. 

2 Thou hall, or will. 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will. 
3 He ſhall, or will. 3 They ſhall, or will. 


Note, Shall and will are applied to expreſs contrary 
Meanings. Sball in the frft Perſons ſimply foretels; 
in the /econd and third Perſons promiſes, commands, 
or threatens : Vill, on the contrary, in the rt Per- 
ſons promiſes, or threatens; in the ſecond and third 
Perſons only foretels; except in [nterrogative Sen- 
tences, when they have for the moſt Part a quite 
contrary Effect. Should denotes Obligation, and 
would Inclination of Will; but they are often wank 
to expreſs ſimple Event only. 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Purbs 
May, or can, or muff. 


POTENTIAL MOOD... 
Preſent Tenſe. 2 


Singular. Plural, 
I I may, can, or muſt, 1 We may, can, or muff. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muft. | 2 Ye, or you may, can; or 
muſt. 
3 He may, can, or muſt. | 3 They may, or can, or muſt. 
Preterimperfe&t Tenſe. . 

11 might, or could. ie might, or coul. 
2 Thou migbtſt, or coulaſt. 2 Ye, or you might, or could. 
3 He might, or could, 3 They might, or ne. A 


D 6 Note, © 
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Were, May is ofed to ſignify a Liberty of doing 

a Thing, and can a Power. Muft is uſed to ſignify 
Neceſſity. Might is alſo uſed to ſignify Liberty, and 
could Power, but ſuppoſes ſome Condition to be an- 


nexed to it; as, 1 might do it, if { we 1 I could ds 
it, but I will not. 


Of the c onjugation of the Auxiliary Verb 
Do. 


INDICATIV EF MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 


| Singular. | Plural. 
1 J do. | 11 . | CA 
2 'Thou def, or deft | 2 Ye, or you do. | 
3 He doeth, doth, or does. 3 They 40. 
AA Tenſe. 
! {2 „ e e 
2 Thou didſt. | 2 Ye, or you did. 
3 He did. 3 They did. 


| Note, Doeth and doth in the third Perſon Singular 
are uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn ſtile, and does 
in the familiar. 


SUBFUNCTIYE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


If Singular, Plural. 
11 4. Ii We do. 

2 Thou do. | 2 Ye, or you do. 
3 He do. 3 They do. 

; | Preterimperfe&t Tenſe. 
1 1 did. | 1 We did. | 
2 Thou did. | | + 75 or pon 


3 He did. | 3 They did. 


07 


lar 
oes 
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< * Conjugation of the ann Perk 
Haus. ö 


IND ICATIVE 10 0 b. 
Preſent Tenſe, 


Singular. Plural. 
II 5 
2 Thou baff. | 2 Te, or you have. 

3 He hath, or Bart. 3 They have. 


Note, Has in the third Perſon Singular is WF in 
the familiar Stile only. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


14 bad. II Ve had. | 
2 Thou hadſt. +» » | Te, or you had. 
„„ 3 They bald. 


Future inperſec Tenſe. 
I I gal, or will have. 1 We hall, or wil have. 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt have. | 2 Ye, or you ſoall, or wilt 


have. 


3 He. Gall, or will baus. | 3 They Hall, or will how 
IMPERATIVE, MOOD. 


Singular, | Plural. 7 
1 Let me haue. I Let us have. & 1 
2 Have thou, or do thou | 2 Have ye, or you 3 of &s 
Habe. ye, or you have. 
3 Let him have. ; 3 Let them have. 


y 


* Had, in the common Phraſe 7 bad ratber, has been introduced 


in the Place of would, from a Miſtake perhaps of reſolving the 
Abbreviation I'd rather into I bad rather, inſtead of 1 wowhd * 
which is the regular and proper Expreſhon, Low r. 


+ Let, commonly conſidered as the Auxiliary in the Formation 
of the Imperative Mood, Dr. Asn ſays, is properly a real Verb of 
that Mood; for it is ufed not only in it, but in all the other Moods 
and' Tenſes joined to ſome other Verb in the Infinitive Mood, 


Thus, Let him go, I ſhall ler bim go, &c. ſignifies the ſame as, Pires N 


N R 8 | 


* : % i = 


- 
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Note, Let is uſed to ſignify Permiſſion, as alſo 
Praying, Exhorting, and Commanding. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. | Plural. 
1 Inay, can, or 1 have. | 3 We may, can, or muſt 
3 Tra AP Bo: | have. | 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muft | 2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
have. muſt have. 
3 He may, can, or ay 8 3 They may, can, or muff 
have. „ + Dave. * 
4 Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 1 might, could, ſhould, or 
would have. | 

2 Thou mighiſt, couldſt, 

ſhouldſt, or wouldſt have. 

3 He might, could, * 


or would have. . 


| 1 Ve might, could, Poult, 
or would have. © 
2 Ye, or you might, could, 
ſhould, or would have. 
t 3 They.might, could  ſoould, 


| or would have. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


If bingalay; Plural. 

1 I have. .. 1 We have. 

2 Thou have. 2 Te, or you havs, 

3 He have. 3 They have, 

| | Preterimperfect Tenſe. 

1 I had. 1 We had. 

2 Thou had. 2 7 e, or yo had. 

3 He had. 3 They bad. 
Future im erke Tenſe. 


1 1 Hall, or will baue. 
2 Thou Hall, or will bave. 


3 He Hall, or will Jews: : 


1e ſhall, or auill FRO 
2 Ye, or you fhall, or will 


have. 


3 1 Thy Hall, or will have. | 


INFI- 


e. 


wit 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
To have. 


Perfect. 
To have had. 
e eee. | 
To be about to have. 
Participles. 


prefont, having. Perfect, had. Compound 33 
baving had. Future, being about to have. 


Note, Do and have are not only Auxiliary, but alſo 
Principal Verbs; as I do; I have 4 ; "# have, ＋ 
bave had, &c. ; 


O the Conjugation | the r Verb 
{ns 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe, ; 
Singular. | Plural. 


Ha.. E Vie are. © 

2 Thou art, or you are, | 2 Ye, or you are. 

3 He is. | 5 3 They are. 

| ; Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 

t I was. | 1 oe were, 

2 Thou vb. | 2 Te, or you were. 

3 He was. | 3 They were. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 


1 We have bee. 
"1-2 Ye, er you have been. 


3 They have been, 


1 I Babe been. © 
2 Thou haſt been. 
3 He hath, or has been. 


* The Auxiliary Verb Pe js alſo ealled the Verb Subſtantive, 
becauſe it affirms what the Subject is that goes before the Verb, 
and is always followed by a Word that particularizes what the 
Subject is; as, I am n rich, I am Oy &6 


Preterplu- 


* 


1 T1 ſhall or will be. 


3 Let him be. 
5 POTENTIAL MOOD. 
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Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 1 had been. 
2 Thou hadſt been. 
3 He had been. 


Plural. 


| | 1 We had been. 
2 Ye, or you had been. 
3 They had been. 


F uture imperfe& Tenſe. 


2 Thou ſhalt or wilt be. 
3 He ſhall or will be. 


1 Fe ſhall or auill be. 


2 Te, or you ſhall or will be. 
3 They /hall or wwill be, 


Future perfect Tenſe. 


1 T fhall or will have been. 
2 Thou ſhalt or wilt have 


EE 


been. 


3 He ſpall or will have been. 


1 We hall or auill have been, 
2 Te, or you ſhall or will 
have been, 

3 They ſhall or will hau 


been. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, 
1 Let me be. 
2 Be thou, or do thou be. 


Plural. 


2 Be pe, or yon; or do 5. 


or yon be, 
3 Let them be. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. 
x I may, can, or muſt be, 
2 Thou mayſt, tanft, or 
muſt be. 
3 He may, can, or muſs Be. 


| 


Plural. 
1 We may, can, or muſt bi. 
2 Ye, or you may, can, 01 
muſt be. 
3 They may, can, or muſt br. 


gt, Hay Tenſe. 


2 1 might, could, ſhould, or 


 evould be. 
2 Then mightft, couldft, 


fhouldft, or wouldft be. 
3 He might, could, ſhould, | 


or «would be. 


1 We might, could, Soul 


or would be. 
2 Ye, or you might, could, 
ſhould, or would be. 
3 They might, could, fhoull, 
or would bt. | 


Pretesr 


Singular. 


Been. 

2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt 
hawe been. 

z He may, can, or mu? 


bo. . been. | have been. 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
117 might, could, ſpould, or , 1 We might, could, ſhould, 
"” avould have Been. | or could hade been. 
vil i 2 Thou mightſt, couldſt, | 2 Te, or you might, could, 
ſhouldft, or wage ſhould, or would have 
he gave been. — 88 | been. 
3 He might, could, frould, 3 T hey might, could, ſhould, 
or r would. have Wan er would have been. 
bi TIVE M O 0 D. 
10 90 Preſent Tenſe. 
If Singular, Plural. 
1 I be. 1 Me be. 
2 Thou be, or beeſt. | 2 Ye, or you be. 
3 He be. 3 They be. 
75 5 Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
, of > { were. | 1 We were. 
2 Thou wert. 2 Te, or you Wire. 
7 He were. 3 They were. 
L preterperſect Tenſe. 
22 Ii bave been. 1 We hae been. 
* Thou have been. | 2 Te; or you have been." 
a J He have been. 3 They . 1 11 
bowl Promila 5 


re te- 
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Preterperfedt Tenſe. 
f 


1 I may, can, or muſt have | 


| 


08 -- 

Plural. 

1 We may, can, or muſt. 
Bave been. 


2 Ye, or you may, can, of 
muff hade been. 


3 They may, can, or muſt 
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Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
17 had been. EG had been. 
2 Thou had been. I 2 Ye, or you had been. 
3 He had been. I 3 They had been. , g 
| Future imperfet Tenſe, : Z 
1 7 bell or will be, 1 + hall; or wilthes\ -M* 
2 Thou ſhall, or will be. | 2 Ye, or you fhall, or will be. 

3 He ſhall, or will be. | 3 They ſhall, or will be. | 
Future perfect Tenſe. i : 


1 I ſhall, or will have been. | 1 Pefhall, or awill hawe been, 
2 Thou Hall, or will have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will q 2 


been. hawe been. 
3 He ſhall, or will have bom. 3 They foall, or will "haut 
been, 


INFINITIVE. MOOD.- 
| Preſent Tenſe. 


. I! . 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 1 4 
© To have been. | 2 5 
Future Tenſe. 3 4 
To be about to be. | 
Participles. | F 


Preſent, being. perfect, been. Com pound perfect, 1: 

having been. Future, being about to be. 
Note, Be as a Principal has the ſame Inflection: it 

is then only an | Auxiliary when it 1s followed by all * 


Participle. N 
js | it 
j | . the ö of Regular Verbs, © Id 
. Active. | th: 


Varbs Ative. 1 are called Regular, when they: form I} 
their Preterimperfe& Tenſe of the Indicative. Mood, 
and en Participle Perfect in ed; thus, 


To call. 5 
INDE 


be. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. {1 
Singular. Plural. 
1 I call, or de“ call. | 1 We call, or do call. 
2 Thou calleft, or doſt call. | 2 Ye, or you call, or do call, 
3 He calleth, or calls; or | 3 They call, or do call. 
doth, or does call. | 


Preterimperfe&t Tenſe. 
11 called, or did call. II We called, or did calle i 
1 Thou calleaſs, or Gidff call. 2 Ye, or you called, or did | 


call. 
3 He called, or did call. _ 3 They called, or did call, 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
| Definite. 
The ſame with the Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
Indefinite. 


| 1 We have called. 
: Thou haſt called. 2 Te, or you have called. 
3 He hath, or has called. 3 They have called. 


Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe. 
1 1 had called. | 1 We had called. 


1 I have called. 


2 Thou had called. 2 Ye, or you had called. 
3 He had called. 3 They had called. 


Do and did are uſed in forming the Preſent and Preter- 
imperfect Tenſes, when they are intended to expreſs the Action 
Itſelf, or the Time of it, with greater Force and Diſtinction; as 
Ide inſiſ upon it, I did inſift upon it, are much ſtronger Expreſſions, 
than I init upon it, I infifted upon it. 

Do and did are alſo frequently uſed in Interrogative and Negative 
Sentences z as, Do i Did I write? I de not write, 14. 


| write. 


* * 


Future 
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Future imperfect Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 1 hall, or will call. 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt call, 


3 He Hall, or auill call. 


Plural. 


15 3 We ſhall, or will call. 


2 Ye, or you fhall, or will 
call. 
3 They ſhall, or will call, 


Future perfe& Tenſe. 


11 _—_ or will have called. 


2 Thou Pal, or ævili "7 
called 

3 He hall, or will have 
called, 


1 We ſpall, or will hav 
called. | 
2 Te, or you hall, or will 
Bade called. | 
3 They ſhall, or will Havi 
called. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, | 
1 Let me call. 
2 Call thou, or do thou call. 


3 Let him call. 


Plural. 
1 Let us call. 


2 Call ye, or you; or do yt, 


or you call, 


3 Ler them call. 


POTENTIAL MO O D. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 7 may, can, or aft call, 


2 Thou nas canſt, or 3 


call. 
2 He | may, can, or muſt call. 


1 
| 1 We may, un. or muſl 


| 


Plural. 


call. 


2 Te, or you os can, « 


muſſt call 
3 They may, can, or muſi 


call, 


Preterim perfect Tenſe. 


1 1 might, could, ſhould, or | 


would call. 
2 Thou might}, coulaſt, 
ſhouldPt, i „or wouldft call. 
3 He might, could, ſhould, or 
avould call, 


| 


1 We might, couts, foould, 
or would call. 

2 Te, or yon might, could, 
ſhould, or would call 

3 7. hey might, could, ſhould, 
or would call. 


' Preter- 
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| Preterperfett Tenſe. 


Singular. 
1 1 may, can, or muſt have 
| called. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt 
have called. 
3 2 may, can, or muſt have 


il 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


1 1 might, could, ſhould, or 
would have called. 
2 Thou mig hi ſt, 
have called. 
3 He might, could, ſhould, or 


couldft, | 


_evould have called. 


If Singular. 
1 7 call, 
2 Thou call. 
3 He call. 
muſt 
I 7 called. 
, & 


2 Thou called. 
3 He called. 


6: 


GRAMMAR. 
Plural. 
1 We may, can, or muſt have 
called. | 
2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
| muſt have called. 
« They may, can, or muſt 
Have called. 


1 Wemight, could, ſhould, or 
would have called. 
2 Te, or you might, could, 
Gould, or would have 
called. 
3 They might, could, ſhould, | 
or would have called. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MO 0D. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Plural. 


II Pe call. 


2 Ye, or you call. 
3 They call. 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 

1 We called. | 
2 Te, or you called. 
3 They called. 


mui 

Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
: Deßnite. 

ould, The ſame with the Preterimperfe& Teaſe. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 

cull, TEK; Indefinite. 

call, | 1 F hawe called. = 1 We have called. 

ould, 8 2 Thou have called. 2 Ye, or you have called. 

3 He have called. 3 They have called. 
eter 


Preterplu- 


* 
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| Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular, Plural. 
1 1 had called. . | 1 We had called. 
2 Thou had called. 2 Ye, or you had called. 
3 He had called. | 3 They had called. 

Future imperfect Tenſe, 
1 7 hall, or will call. 1 We ſhall, or will call. 
2 Thou ſpall, or will call, | 2 Ye, or you ſhall or will 
call, 

3 He fall, or wwill call. 3 They ſhall or will call. 


Future perfe& Tenſe. 


i 7 ſhall, or will have | 1 We ſhall, or will baut 
called. | | called, 
2 Thou ſhall, or will have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or wil 
8 called. | have called. 
3 He ſhall, or will have 3 They /hall, or will haut 
called. | call:d. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
To call, 
Preterperfe&t Tenſe. 
To have called. 
Future Tenſe. 
To be about to call. 


Participles. 
preſent, calling. Perfect, called. compound per- 
fect, having called. Future, being about to call. 


Note, Sometimes a Verb is conjugated in an A/ive 
or a Meuter Senſe, by ſubjoining its Participle Pre- 
fent to the ſeveral Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb to be, 
when it is intended to expreſs the State as not com- 
pleted at the Time to which the Tenſe relates ; as 

J am . they awere e ſeeping, we ſhall be walking, &c. 
| and 


an” 


ll 


il 
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and ſometimes in a Paſſive Senſe ; as the Houſe is build. 
ing, the Letters were writing, &C. 


4 the Formation of the Tenſes of Regular £ whe, 
Active. | 


Tenſes are called Simple or Compennd, 
Simple, when they are conjugated by Terminations 


only, without the Help of another Verb. 


Compound, when they are compoſed of the Principal 


Verb itſelf, or the Participle Perfect, and the ſeveral 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verbs. 


* 0p the INDICATIVE MOOD. 
18 Preſent Tenſe. 


The firſt Perſon Singular is the Principal Verb 
itſelf; as I love, I call. The ſecond Perſon is formed 
by ſubjoining i to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; 
or en, if with any other Letter; as #how loweſt, thou 
call. The third Perſon is formed by ſubjoining th 
or - to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; or eh or 2, 
if with any other Letter; as he loveth, or loves; he 
calleth, or calls. All-the reſt are the fame with the 
firſt Perſon Singular. 

O4b/. The third Perſon Singular i is formed. by ah, 


when it is uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn Seile, and 
by s, when in the familiar, 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


The firſt Perſon Singular is formed by bi ging 
to the firſt Perſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe, 
if it end with e; or ed, if with any other Letter; as 
T loved, I called. The ſecond Perſon is formed by 
ſubjoining &f, to the firſt Perſon Singular of the 
Preſent Tenſe, if it end with e; or eds, if with any 
other Letter; as thou lovedft, thou calledſt. All the 
reſt. are the ſame with the firſt Perſon Singular, 5 


* Note, 
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0% If y 'be. the laſt Letter of the Principal Verb, 
and make no Part of a Diphthong, it is changed i in 
the ſeveral Variations of the Perſons and Tenſes i into 


#; as cry, crieſt, crieth, cries, cried, criedſt; deny, ni, 


denieth, deitt, a denied, deniedſt. 


 Preterperfe® Tenſe, | 
—__ ! "CP 
The Preterperfe Tenſe Definite is format in | all 


ReſpeRts like the Preterimperfe& Tenſe, 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Indefinite.” 
The PreterperſeR Tenſe Indefinite is formed in all 


its Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the 
_ Preſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the Par. 


ticiple Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I have loved 
thou haſt loved; he hath, or has lowed, &c. I have called, 


ms haſt called; he hath, or has called, Kc. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
The Preterpluperfect Tenſe is formed in all its 


Perſons, by prefixing the {ame Perſons of the Preter- 


imperfect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the 
Participle Perfe& of the Principal Verb; as 1 had 
loved; thou hadft lowed ; he had loved, &c. I had n 
thou 2 called; he had called, &C. 


Future imperfect Tenſe. 
The Future 1mperfe&t Tenſe is formed in all it: 


Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Future 
_ imperfect 'Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verbs ſhall or will 
to the Principal Verb itſelf; as I all or quill owe; 


thou ſhalt or wilt love; he ſhall or will love, &c. I ſhall 
or will call; thou Halt or wilt call; be ſhall or will call, 


Ke. | 


Future perſect Tenſe. 
The Future perkect Tenſe is formed in all its Per. 


bon, * prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Future 


imperfect 


all 


» - 
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imperfeRt Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the | 


participle Perfect of the Principel Verb; as I Pall 
r vill have loved; thin ſhalt or wilt have Wei; he ſhall 
or avill have lou, &c. I Hall or will habt call; 

thou ſhalt or cbili have called; he ſpall or will have called. | 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


The Imperative Mood is- formed in the firſt and 
third Perſons of both Numbers, by turning the Nomi- 
native Caſe into the Accuſative, and placing it be- 
tween the Auxiliary Verb let, and the Principal Vetb; 
is let me love ; let him love; let us love; let them love; 
let me call ; let him call ; let us call ; let them call; and 
in the ſecond Perſons, either by placing the Nomina- 
tive Caſe after the-Principal Verb, or between the 
Auxiliary Verb do, and the Principal Verb; as love 


theu, or do thou love; love ye, or you; Or do ye, or you 


love ; call thou; or do thou call; ; call Je, or you ; or do 
je, or you call, | 

057%. The Imperative Mood takes in its För n 
the Auxiliary Verb have with the Participle Perfect 


of the Principal Verb, when it is intended to expreſs 


the paſt Time; as let me have loved; let him have 
leved, & c. let me have called; let him . calltd, Kc. 


POTENTIAL 10 0D. 


Preſent. Tenſe. 


The Preſent Tenſe is formed in all-its Perſons by 
prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preſent Tenſe of 


the Auxiliary Verbs may, can, or muſt, to the Principal! 


Verb itſelf ; as I may, can, or muſt lowe ; theu mayſt,. 


canſt, or muſt love ; he may, can, or muſt love, & c. I may, 
can, or muſt call; thou mayſt, canſt, or er a, he may s 


can, or maſt call, &c. a 
1 K preterimperfect Tenſe. 1 7 2385 
The Preterimperfect Tenſe is formed in all its 


Perſons by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- _ 


E F im N 
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imperfe& Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verbs may, can, ſhall, 
or will, to the Principal Verb itſelf; as 7 might, could, 


ſhould, or would love; thou mightſt, couldſt, fſhouldſt, or 


wwouldſt love ; he might, could, ſhould, or would love, &c. 
T might, could, ſhould, or would call; thou migbiſt, couldſt, 


ſbouldſt, or wouldft call he might, could, ſhould, or would 
call, &c. 


Preterperfe& Tenſe. 

The Preterperfe& Tenſe is formed in all its Perſons 
by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preſent Tenſe 
of the Auxiliary Verb have of the ſame Mood to the 
Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I may, 
can, or muſt have loved; thou, mayſt, canſt, or muſt have 
loved; he may, can, or muſt have lowed, &c. I may, can, 
or muſt have called; thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt hade called; 
He may, can, or muſt have called, &c. 

Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 

The Preterplnperfe& Tenie is formed in all its 
Perſons by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- 
imperfe&t Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have of the 

ſame Mood to the Participle Perfect of the Principal 
Verb; as I might, could, ſhould, or would have loved ; 
thou mightſt, couldſt, fhouldſt, or wouldſt have loved; 
he might, could, ſhould, or would have loved, & c. TI might, 
could, ſhould, or would have called; thou mightſt, couldft, 


' . fhouldſt, or wouldft have called; he might, could, ſhould, 
er would hae called, &. | 


SUBFUNCTIFE MOOD. 
The Subjunctive Mood is formed in all Reſpetts 
like the Indicative Mood, with this Difference, that, 
whereas in the Indicative Mood the ſecond and third 
Perſons Singular of the Preſent and Preterperfed 
Tenſe, and the ſecond Perſon- Singular of the other 
Tenſes differ from the firſt Perſon Singular of their 


reſpective Tenſes; in the Sujunctive Mood they are 
always. the ſame with it. 


IN: 


as 


wa R wt (Qi aw 
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 INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


The Preſent Tenſe is the Principal Verb itſelf; 
as to love, to call. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


The Preterperfe& Tenſe is formed by prefixing the 
Infinitive Mood Preſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb 
have to the Participle Perfe& of the Principal Verb; 
as to have loved ; 10 have called. 


Future Tenſe. 


The Future Tenſe is formed by prefixing the Forms 
to be about, to the Preſent Tenſe ; 3 as to be about to love; 
to be about to call. 

Participles, 
| Preſent. 

The participle Preſent is formed by ſubjoining ing 
to the Principal Verb; as call, calling. But if the 
Principal Verb end with e, the e is omitted, and ing 
ſubjoined to the Reſt of the Word; as love, loving. 

Excep. If the Omiſſion of e ſhould occafion any 
Confuſion in the Senſe, it would be better to retain 
it. Thus, the Participle Preſent of the Verb Ange 
ſhould perhaps be wrote /rgeing, to diſtinguiſh it 
from ſinging, the Participle Preſent of the Verb fag. 

Ob/. If a Verb ends with a ſingle Conſonant pre- 
ceded by a fingle Vowel, and is either a Mono- 
ſyllable, or has the Accent on the laſt Syllable, the 
laſt Conſonant muſt be doubled in the Participle 
Preſent, as well as in every other Part of the Verb 
in which a Syllable is added; as To blot, Blotting, 
blotted, &c. To admit, aduitting, admitted, &c. | 

Note, Some Verbs having the Accent on the laſt 
Syllable but one, double the Conſonant when a Sylla- 
ble is added; as To whirſdip, wirſhipping ; To conmſel, 
counſelling, Kc. But this, Dr. Lowrn obſerves, is 

E 2 | a Fault 
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a Fault in the Spelling, which neither Analogy nor 


Pronunciation juſtifies. 


*% 


perfect. 


The Participle Perfect is formed by ſubjoining 4 to 
the Principal Verb, if it end with e; or ed, if with 
any other Letter; as love, loved; call, called. 


Compound Perfect. 


The Participle Compound Perfect is formed by 
prefixing the Participle Preſent of the Auxiliary Verb 
have to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb ; 
as having loved ; having called. 


Future, 


The Participle Future is formed by ee the 
Forms being about, to the Preſent Tenſe of the Infini- 


tive Mood ; as being about to love; being about to call. 


Note, The Forms 10 be about, being about, which 
are ſet down in the Future of the Infinitive Mood, 


and in the Participle Future, are little, uſed at pre- 


ſent: for the Participle going is now commonly made 
uſe of inſtead of about; as to be going to call: but this 
is only in the Language of Converſation. Ward. 


OH. When one Auxiliary only is joined to the Verb, 


the Auxiliary goes through all the Variations of Per- 


ſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues in- 
variably the ſame: but when there are more than 
one Auxiliary joined to the Verb, the firſt of them 
only is varied according to Perſon and Number. 


of the Conjugation of Regular verb. 


Paſſive. 


Verbs Paſſive are called Regular when __ form 
their Partiiple. perfect in ed; thus, | 


To be called. 3 | 
| INDICA- 


„ LH. Fines. 4 


7 I was called. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. 


1 I am called. 


2 Thou art called, | 
3 He 1g called. 


2 Thou avaſt called, 
3 He was called. 


Preſent | Tenſe. 


Plural. 


1 We are called. 

2 Ye, or you are called. 

3 They are called. 
Preterim perſect Tenſe, | 

| 1 We were called. 

2 Te, or you were called. 
3 They were called. 
Preterperfe&t Tenſe. 


Definite. 
The ſame with the Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 


Preterperfect Tenſe, 
Inaefinite. 


1 1 "RR Jocks called. 
2 Thou Haß been called. 
3 Hehath, or has been called. 


1 We have been called. 


2 Ye,or you have been called. 


3 They have been called. 


, Preterpluperfect Tenſe, 


1 I had been called. 
2 Thou hadſft been called. 
3 He had been called. 


1 We had been called. 


| 2 Te, or you had been called, 
'3 They had been called. 


Future imperfe@ Tenſe. 


1 I ſhall, or will be called. 


2 Thou fhalt, or wilt be] 2 Ye, or you Hall, or will 
called. « 3 7+ 6,1] be called. 
3 He ſhall, or xwill becalled. | 3 They fhall, or wwill an 
| | - called, 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
17 Hall, or will bave been | 1 We ſhall, or nll have 
„ ERR Been called. 
2 Thaw foalt, or wilt have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will 
| been called. have been called. 
3 He ſhall, or will hade] 3 They ſhall, or wwill have 
| | been called. | 


been called , 


E 3 


1 We ſhall, or will be call, 


IM. 


2 + BY AD —ͤ —-— 
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IMPERATIVE 100 b. 


Sing ular. | Plural. £ 
1 Let me be called. ET 
2 Be thou called, or do thou | 2 Be ye, or you called ; or 


Ge called. 
3 Let him be called. 


Ado ye, or you be called. 
| 3 Let Few" be Takes.” 


POTENTIAL 10 0 b. 


Preſent Tenſe. 1 
Singular. Plural. 
1 1 may, can, or muſt be | 1 We may, can, or muſt be 
called. 8 
2 Thou mayſt, tags, or 2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
muſt be called. muſt be called. | 
4 He may, can, or muſt 5e 3 7. 5 mays « can, * b. 
,, | led. | 
Preterimperfed Tenſe. 
1 1 might, could, ſhould, or | 1 We might, could. ould, 
could be called. or would be called. 
2 Thou mightft, couldft, | 2 V. e, or you might, could, 
oulaſt, or wou be 5  foould, or would be 
called. - +a. 
z He might, could, ſhould, 7 T hey might, could, ſhould, 
oer would be called. or would be called. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
i I may, can, or muſt have | 1 We may, can, or muſt 
been called. have been called. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt | 2 re, or you may, can, or 
Have been called. i muſt have been called. 
* He may, can, or muſt | 3 They may; can, or muſt 
have been called. F have been called. 


-4  Preterplu- 


be 


Singular. 


or would 1 been 


called. | 

2 Thou might, /couldſt, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldſt 
have been called. 

3 He might, could, ſhould, 
or would have been 


called. 
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Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


45 13 Bhura): - h 

i We Abe, could, fhould, 
or would have been 
called. N 

2 Te, or yon might, PIT 
. ſhould, or woutd have 
been called. e 

3 They might, could, ſhould, 
or would have been 

called. 


$UBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


8 Preſent Tenſe. 
If Singular, _ 


1 I be called. n 
2 Thou be, or beeſt called. 
3 He be called, 


1 7 avere called, © 
2 Thou wert called. 
3 He Were called. 


Plural. 

1 We be called. 

2 Te, or you be called. 
3-They be called. 


rade pee Tenſe. 


1 We were called. 
2 Te, or you were 4 


3 They were called. 


pier Tenſe. 


Definite. 
The ſame with the Preterimperſect Tenſe. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


| . e 
1 1 have been called. 
2 Thou have been called. 
3 He have been called. 


17 had head called. 
2 Thou had been called. 


ndefinite. 


|: 1 We have for called, 


2 Ye, or you have been called. 
They have been called. 


AS ps Tenſe, 


1 We had been called. 
2 Te, or you had been called. 
3 They had been called.. 


E 4 . 
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Future imperfect Tenſe. 


| 1 *T ſhall, or qwill be called. 
2 Thou Gall. or auill be 

rel. 

3 He ſhall, or auill be called. 


1 Ve ſball, or auill be called. 


2 Te, er you ſpall, or will 


be called. 


3 They ſoall,or avill le called. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 


1 I ſhall, or | will 8 
een called. 

2 Thau fhall, or will have 
| been called. 

3 He Hall, or will have 


been called. * 


I We Hall, or a0 * 


been called. 


2 Ys, or you hall, or awill 


hawe been called. 
3 They ſhall, or will have 
 , been called. | 


INFINITIYE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. | 
T0 be called. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe, 
To have been called. 
Putzre Tenſe, 
To be about to be called. 
Jy K Participles. 
Ny Preſent, being called. Perfect, called or 1 called, 


Compound Perfect, * 
about to be called. 


been called, Future, being 


* the Formation e, the Tenſe 7 Regular Perbs 
Paſſive. | 
þ Regular Ferbs Paſſive are formed in their- ant 
8 Tenſes by ſubjoining their Participle Perfect ending 
in ed, to the reſpective Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb 
10 be, through all the Changes of Number and Perſon. 
O Trregular Verbs Paſſive are formed in the ſame 
Manner; they are ſo called only, when oY ore 
ciple Perfect does not end in ed. 
Nets, The Participle Perfect Paſſive, 3 * Parti- 


> V8 ite Purfad Active, are the Hy it is then call 
e call 


1 a Aa 


ll 
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called; the Paſſive Participle, when being ſubjoined 


to the Auxiliary to be, it conſtitutes the PaſBve Verb, 


or when it is uſed without the Auxiliary in a Tapes 


Senſe, _.. 

O&. The Participle paſſive of the Verb bel. 
is often uſed in an A#ive Senſe; thus, I am miſtaken 
is frequently put for I am miſtaking, or I miſtake. 


i. the Conjugation of Verbs 
0 
Verbs Neuter are varied in their Ge ten like 
other Verbs, with this Difference, that ſome are found 
in the Aive Form only; as zo live, ſome in the 
Paſſive only; as to be glad, and ſome in both; as 0 
riſe, 'to be 85 The Paſſive Form of theſe Verbs 


| however ſtill retains its Neuter Signification : for am 


and was, when applied to the Participle Perfect of 
the Neuter Verb, ſerve only inſtead of have and had 
to expreſs the Preterperfeft , and PreterpluperfeRt 
Tenſes, eſpecially in ſuch Verbs as ſignify ſome rt 
of Motion, or Change of Place, or Condition; as' Lam. 
came; be was gone; the Sun is A; the Graſe was 
grown, c. ALA — "ax 7 
0 Trregular Verbs. 

Verbs are called Iyregular, when they do not * 

their Preterimperfect eh and their Panbe 


Perfect in . 


Irregular W are of various Sorts. 182 12 


it. Such, the Preſent and Preterimperſect Tenſes, 


and Participle Perfect of which ate the ſame ; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect Participle Per. 


8 5 | Tenſe.” 5 fea Ok oh 
Ro W 
. ET 
T W 
VVV cut. 

| 2 


* 


* — — , . —· _— — — — — apa — 


— ets AY i Es OE rae, ery 


Hurt, 
Knit, 


Let, 


Put, 
Reid, 
Rent, 


Rid, 


Set, 
Shed, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
., 
Spread, 


5 Thruſt, 
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Preſent Tenſe. | 
Hit, 


Preterim rfett 
n 


5 hit, 
| hurt, 
knit, 


let, 
put, 
read, 
rent, 
Tid,- 
ſet, 
ſhed, 
ſhred, 
ſhut, 
Mats + - 
ſpread, 
thruſt, 


Participle Per- 
fe. 


|: | 


hurt. 


| knit. 


flit. 


ſpread. 
thruſt. 


2d. Such, the Preterim perfect Tenſe and Participle 


| Abide, ; 
Awake, 


end, 


Bereave, 
Beſeech, | 


Bide, 


Bind, 


Bleed, 
Bleſs, 
Breed, 


| Bring 
3 f 
Build 


Preterim perfect 
Ten ſe. 


abode, 


awaked, awoke, 


dended, bent, 
bereaved, bereft, 
| beſeeched, be- 


ſought, 


bode, 


bound, 

bled, 1 
bleſſed, bleſt, 
bred, | 


brought, 


builded, bull t. 


builded, oy 1 


Perfect of which are the ſame, but irregularly; ſome 
of which have alſo a regular Conjugation; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. 


3 le Per- 


abode. 
awaked, awoke. 


bended, bent. 
bereaved, bereft. 


beſeeched, be- 


ſought. 


bode. 


bound, boundes, 
bled. 
bleſſed, blaß. 
bret. 


brought. 


Preſent 
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Preſent Tenſe. | 


Buy, 
Burn, 
Catch, 


. bought, 


dwelled, . 
© fa,” «40! 
felt, 


found, 
fle, W 
| Freighted, _ freighted, fraoght, 


kept, 


led, : 
| (13 leaped, lee | 
% leſt; 5 


| 2 e lope 
lo; | 


 Proterimpertott: © 
Tenſe. - 


burned, burnt,' 


dreamed, dreamt, 


dropped, dropt, 


fought, 


gelded, gelt, 


gilded, gilt, 
girded, girt, 
ground, 


hanged, Nr 
l, 


heard; T7 


laid, 


made, | 
meant, 
E 


meant. 


4 


 Partici; e Per- | 
fe 


r 6 28 


burned, burnt. * 


y catched, Wy catched, caught. 
dClothed, clad; | 
_ | creeped, crept, 
curſed, curſt, 
dealt, , 
digged, dug, 


clothed, clad. 
creeped, crept, - . 


curſed, curſt. 


fed. 


dealt. e 
digged, dug. 
dreamed, dreamt. 
dropped, dropt. 
dwelled, Tn 
+ HE 
_ fought. 
g 55 FAM found. 6-1 


gelded, gelt. 
gilded, 8 n 


ground. Gas 
* hanged, hang. 

had. 
heard. 


kept. 


laid, lain. N 


leaped, leapt, 


left. 


3 lopt. 
loſt. 


7 >Y 


made. 
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Preſent 2 8 Preteri 


mperfeſt Participle Per- 
Teak. g feet, * 
met, 2 __ 
mixed, mixt, mixed, mixt. 
paſſed, paſt, paſſed, paſt. 
- patched, patcht, patched, kaicht 


89 


e paid. 
reaved, reft,. _ reaved, reft. 

+ pour, © rent. 

-- ſaid, + 1; land. ©. 
ſougght, ſought. 

10-1. fold, , _ _- fold. 
Þwbleats:;. ene 
la ot, | ſhot. 

> fat, fate, | - fat, kitten, | 

fllept, ſlept. 

ſſmelled, ſmelt, ſmelled, ſmelt, 
ſped, ſped. 

53 ſpelled, ben. ſpelled, ſpelt. 
2154; ent, , lig eee 
5 ſpilled, eilt. . File. 
Dien ſtood, | ſtood. | 

duch, 5 ſtuck. 


topped, ſtopt, ſtopped, ſtopt. _ 
ſweated, ens. ſweated, ſweat. 


ſwept, ſwept. 
taught, taught. 
told, 4 | told. 
thought, thought. 
wept, wiept. 
wound. wound. 


worked, wrought, worked, wrought. 
wringed, rung. * wronge 


3l. Such, 


„ Hd dm Hd , XAAAA 2 A AAAcNEHMH HHH Wwo©S © e yy 


{ A * 1 N ee 
4 my — 7 Dee EU ir eee oor kn * * 


zd. Such, the Prei fe& Tenſe tt Parti- 
ciple Perfect of which are rent; a8, ; 
Preterimperfe& Participle Per- 
. r 6 ga 1 fot. bY 
: „ 
aroſe, % A. 6010 
| baked, Er BY baken, baked. 
bare, bose, dorn. 
beat, . beaten, 
began, begun, begun. 
bade, bid, biqdden, bid, 
5 RE bitten, bit, 
._ blew, we blown. | 
brake, broke, broken, broke. 
chid, | chidden. | 
Chanda: chuſe, choſe, _ choſen. | 
Clans. clave, clove, cloven, cleft. 


Climb, 
Cling, 
| Come, 
'Crow, 
Dare, 
Die, 
Do, 
Draw, 
Drink, 
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climbed. 
clung. 
Come. ai 
1 c 1 975 
dead. 
done. 
drawn. 25% 
9% drunken, drunk. 


driven. 


2 20 -4 (gotten, yok.” 


* 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Gave, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grow, 
Heave, 
Help, 


Hew, 
Hide, 
Hold, 
Know, 
Lade, 
Lie, 
Load, 
Melt, 
Mow, 
Owe, 
Ride, 
Ring, 


* Rule, 


Rive, 
Run, 

Saw, 

See, 
Seethe, 
Shake, 
Shave, 
Shear, 

N Shew, ſhow, 


Shine, b 
Shrink, : 


Shrive » Robe 


I Wo 5 
ing. 
. 22 
4 Ty ; _ * * 
c 1 
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Preterimperfe& 


Tenſe. 


gave, 
went, 
graved, 


grew, 


hove, heaved, 
helped, helpt, 


hewed, 
hid, 


held, 
knew, 


laded, 


lay, 


loaded, 


melted, 


mowed, 


owed, ought, 10 


rode, 


rang, rung, 
roſe, 


rived, 
1an, run, 
ſawed, 
ſaw, 


ſod, ſeethes, 


| ſhook, 


ſhaved, 


- ſhore, ſheared, 
ſhewed, ſhowed, 


| ſhone, ſhined, 
ſhrank, ſhrunk, 
* fhrove, 


_ ſang, ſung, 


Participle Per- 


given. 


Fgraven, graved. 


grown. 


hoven, heaved. 
holpen, helped, 


helpt. 
hewn, hewed. 


hidden, hid. 
holden, held. 


known. © 
laden, laded. : 


lien, lain. 


loaden, loaded. 
molten, melted. 
mown, mowed. 

owen, owed. 


ridden. 


rung. 

riſen. 

riven. 

run. 5 
ſawn, ſawed. 
ſeen. 


. 


ſhaken, ſhaked. 
ſhaven, ſhaved, 


orn. 


ſhewn, ſhown, 
ſhewed. 


. ſhines. 


ſhrunk. © 
ſhriven. | — 
ſung. 


Preſent 


" ® 


_ Sink, 
Slay, 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, _ 
Smite, 
Snow, 


Sow, ſew, 


Speak, 4 vs 


Spin, 
Spit, 
Split, 
5 Spring, 
© Steal, 
i Sting, 
stink, 
Straw, 
Strew, 


Str ow Y ; 


Stride, 
- Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 
| Swear, 
. Swell, 
. Swim, 
Swing, 
| Take, 
Tear, 
Thrive, 
Throw, 
Tread, 
Waſh, 
ſent r 
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Preſent Tenſe.. Preterimperfe@ Partici le Per- 2 


Tenſe. 


ſank, ſunk, 


flew, 


ſlid, lided, 


| flang, flung, | 
ſlank, flunk, _ 


ſmote, 


ſnowed, 
N ſowed, ſewed, 


ſpake, ſpoke, 


K ſpat, 7. 
1 
ſprang, ſprung, 


ſtole, 


ſtang, ſtung, 
ſtank, ſtunk, 
ſtrawed, 
ſtrewed 
ſtrowed, 
ſtrid, ſtrode, 


ſtruck, 5 


ſtrang, ſtrung, 
ſſtrove, flrived, 

ſware, ſwore, 
oF ſwelled, 


ſwam, ſwum, b 


5 ſwang, ſwung, 


took, 


_ - tare, tore, 
'  throve, thrived, 


threw, 


trod, wrote, 55 


ſank. 
5-7 Hain. 
-»-  lidden. -_. 
- flung. 


fea, 


unk. 

ſmitten. 

ſnown, ſnowed. 

ſown, ſowed, 
ſewed, ſewn, 

ſpoken. 

ſpun. 

ſpitten. 

ſplit, ſplitted. 

ſprung. 

ſtolen, ſtole, - 


ſtung. 
| funk. 


ſtrawyn, ſtrawed. : 


ſtrewn, ſtrewed, 
ftrown, ſtrowed. 
ſtridden, ſtrid. 


ſtricken, ruck. 


ſtrung. 
ſtriven, ſtrived. 
ſworn.  * 
_ ſwollen, ſwelled, 
ſW um. ? 
* Twung, 
taken; 
r 
thriven. 
thrown. 
trod, trodden. 
waſhen, waſhed, 


Preſent 
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8 Tenſe. Preterimperſett W Per- 
> Tenſe. fect. 
Wen, waxed,” © - waxen, waxed, 
Wear, '4, Wore, | ++ - work. 
Weave, © wove, weaved, woven. 
Win, wan, won, won. 
Wreath, wreathedl, wireathen- 
Wring, wrang, wrung, wrung. 
WS wringed, | J 
Write, wrote, writ, wrote, writ, 
. Jn written. 
Writhe, wWwWrithed, wirithen. 
0 ne Ferbs. 


An Imperſonal Verb, ſo called becauſe its Subjed 
or Nominative Caſe is not a Per/on, but a Thing 
which is expreſſed by the Pronoun I, is uſed i in the 
third Perſon Singular only. 

The Tenſes of Imper/onal Verbs are the vans as 
thoſe of other Verbs; | 


Of the Imper/onal Verb Active it burns, 


7 INDICATIYVE MOOD. -- 
Preſent Tenſe. > 44S 
I: bars, ov Gurneth, or deth, or does burn. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe, 
tt burned, or burnt, of did burn. 
Preterperfe@t Tenſe. 
7. bath or has Burned, or burnt. | 
5 Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
It had burned, or burnt. 
- Future imperter Tenſe. 
It fall, or ill burn. 
Future 
F. Hall, ov vill have burned, ar-burnt. 


ieee, 


bi 


*% 
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IMPERSTIVE. N O O D. 


POTEN TIAL MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 2 


It may, can, or muſt burn. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
It might, could, auould, or fbould Burn. 
f Preterperfe& Tenſe. BR ORE 1 
It nay, can, or muſthave burned, or burnt. | i 
Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
I might, could, dal, or * * burned, or 


barnt. 
SUBJUNCTIYS 00D. 
& If Preſegt Tenſe, at | | 
* It burn, or do barn, . | ; 
he + PreterimperfeRt Tenſe, „ 
Ir burned, or burnt, or did burn. TOR 
vl Preterperfect Tenſe, 


2 18 burned, or burnt. 
Preterplaperfec Tenſe. 
It had burned, or burnt. FS 

Fyture imperfe& NN. 
It Hall, or will burn. 

| Future perfe& Tenſe, 4 

It ball, or will have burned, or burnt. 
The Infinitive Mood is wing: 


Of the Imperſonal Verb Pafive it ic burned, or Surat. 
INDICATIFVE MOOD.' 
* Preſent n | 5 
It is burned, or burnt. 3 — 
2 I a0as burned, rw. A > wht 72 a 
| Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
1 be bath 4 or burnt. 
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pPreterpluperſet Tenſe. 


It had 72 Burned, or burnt. I v 
Future imperfect Tenſe. p 
I ſhall, or will be burned, or burnt. | ir 

Future perfect Tenſe. ſe 


It /hall, or will have been burned, or burnt. 


IMPERATIYFYVE ri Þ 
a Let it be burned, or burnt. 


| 1 ti 
POTENTIAL, O O D. Fo tc 
| Preſent Tan: c. 


1 may, , can, or muſt be burned, or burnt. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
It might, could, would, or fhould be burned, or burn? 
Preterperfect Tenſe. * 
11 may, can, or muſt have been burned, or burnt. 5 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe,  - 
11 mi igt, could, would, or "ould have been burned, 


er burt. fo 
| SUBJUNCTIPVE 10 0 b. - 

Tf - | Preſent Tenſe. 4 

1t be burned, or burnt. A POE, by 

| Preterimperfe& Tenſe. e þ 


It were burned, or burnt. 
preterperfect Tenſe, 


: It have been burned, or burnt. © 1 h 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe, KF. 
_ had been burned, or burnt. . g a 

Future imperfect Tenſe. 7 

I Hall, or will be burned, or burnt. Yarn wk 
| Future perfect Tenſe. 3 
It Gall, or awill have been burned, or burnt. W a 


The-Infinitive Mood is wanting. 
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05% Though the above is the Form of conjugating 
what is called an 7mper/onal Verb, yet there is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no ſuch Verb in Engliſn, nor indeed 


ſonal TW under Note iſt, Fage 104. ) 


Of ax ADVERB.. 


An Adverb is a Word joined to a verb, an Adjec- 
tive, a Participle, and ſometimes to another Adverb, 
to qualify and reſtrain the Latitude of their Signifi- 
cation ; as the Boy reads well; the weather is 


extremely hot; he is highly deſerving ; the. Price is | 


much tao little. 


Adverbs, though very numerous, may be Wess 
to certain Claſſes, the Principal of which are thoſe 


of Number, Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Quality, Doubt, 


Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Compariſon. 
i, 'Of Number; as once, twice, thrice, &c. 
ed, 2d. Of Order; as firft, or firſth, ſecondly, x thirdy, 
fourthly, fifthly, & e. laftly, finally, & c. N 
3d. Of Place; as here, there, where, n any 


where, every where, ſomewhere, uo where, herein, whither, 


bit ber, thither, wwhitheraward, thitherward, upward, down- 
ward, forward, backward, whence;'hence, ne whither- 
faever, &c. 

| | . Of Time Preſent 5 as now, to- day, Ke. 


e as already, before, lately, yeſterday, 


rage, hitherto, long ſince, long ago, &c. | 

— te come; as to-morrow, not yet, here- 
hes dinesforth, henceforward, by and by, inflanth, pre- 
ſently, ſanto, ftraitway, &c. 

— Tndefinite ; as oft, often, oft-timer, gen- 
times, — ſoon, ſeldom, daily, weekly, monthly, Jearly, 
akways, when, then, ever, never, again, c. 

5th. Of Duantity ; as how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly, 3 , ſomething, nothing, & c. 


0% 


in any Language. (See obſervations on the * | 


Q k 

* * ? = — 

* 
* 4 A 5 . i 4 * "I 4 1 
FFP — — 
— — — — | * * 
« . s > 

= — — — 


ch. of 


» 
4 Ru) * — » 
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6th. OF Quality; as ach, flsh. jufth, itt 
quickly Aeauly, &c. | 
7th. Of Derbe; 5 as boph, perbape,. . 
poſſibly, . 
8th. Of A as werily, truly, eu. 
certainly, yea, yes, ſurely, indeed, &c. | 
9th. Of Negation; 5 as nay, 10, eat, 9 na o means, wot at 
| all, in 0 Wiſe, &c. 
Nete, Two Adverbs of denying, or two > Negative 
make an Afirmative ; that is, inſtead of denying they 
affirm : as you do not know Nothing, is equivalent to, 
* know Something, or you are a Perſon of /ome. Know: 
Ke. 


5 . 4oth. Of Interrogation 3 as bow, why, eee, 
"I &c. 


 Jith. Of Compariſon ; as more, ft ih, haft, 9. 

Mr well nigh, litth, leſs, alike, &c. 

OZ. Adverbs in Epgliſh admit of no Fe on 

except ſome few of them, which have the Degrees 

of Compariſon: as Men, oftener, t Joon, Haun, 
/pone 

a 18 Such Adverbs in ) as take the Degrees of 

| Compariſon, are compared by more and moſt; 25 

| happily, more happily, ma happily ; ae more — h, 
"nf jth. 


of a PR EBPOSITION.. 


A Prepoſition is a Word moſt commonly ſet ſepa- 
rately before other Words to ſhew their Situation, Rela- 
tion, or Reference to one another. It is alſo prefixed to 
Words ſo, as to become an inſeparable Part of them. 


+, Tho, Prepoſitions which | axe ſet ee are 
theſe that follow. ; 


* » 4 
a 
* 4 
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ove- | between. I through, or 
about. II betwixt. thorough. 
according to. beyond. 8 e pee 

COS DRESS | e 44 
ern 1 [ concerning. c 

, ain, down. abe or to- 

it among, amongſt. for. wards. 5 
9+ <—_ from. under, under- 

et wound. in. | Neath. | 

„ "OLEE I into. until. 

jy kecauſe . WE near, nigh. _ ] unts, * 

* before. of. 3 J op. * 
behind. off. _ 4. 

pelo“. ][ on. _- ' with: 

re, | | | within. a> 

| beneath, over. W n 


The, ee Moy are prefixed to Words ſo, as 
n; Io make Part of them, are either proper to the 
ces Wingl/b Tongue only, ol are borrowed from the Latin. 
ver, Wind Greek, | 

1.  The-Prepoſitions which are proper to the Englifs 
Tongue only, are a, after, 6 8 mis, over, . 
u, under, up, with. 

A is uſed for on, or in; as a Poet, for e a 
Bed, for on Bed. It is ſometimes mana! 3 as an: 
for bide ; awake for wake. | 

Afier kignifies poſterior in timo; as Aftermen, that is 10 

the latter Part of the Day ; en, that i is, aaa 
ing Times. 
Be is uſed for about ; ; as to beſprinkle, that i is, 70. 
prinkle about ; for hy or nigh; as beſide, that i is, by or 
TH the fide ; for in; as betimes, that is, in Tine; for" 
ir or beforthand.; as to beſpeak, that i is, to ſpeak: * 
Ir to ſpeak for befereband. 

For * Negation, or Privation 3 as to Aides, 
z0ve, that 


epa- 
Rela 
d to 
hem. 


are 


© 4 , 
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that is, to bid it not to be done ; to furſake, that 3 10 ts 


ge away from. 

Fore ſignifies before or beftenbiinky as te foreſee, that 
is, to ſee beforehand j to foretell, that is, to tell beforehand, 

Mis ſignifies Defeat, or Errer; as Miſmanagement, 
that is, bad Management ; Nijnda farting, mm is, 
bad or wrong Underftanding. 7 

Over ſignifies Eminency or Superiority ; as to overcome, 
that is, zo gain the Superiority 3 ; to overrule, that i 18, to 
Ge ſuperior i1 Authority : it alſo ſignifies Excejs ; as 
overdrive, that is, 70 drive too hard. 


Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency, or Superiority ; ; as t, 


outnumber, that is, to exceed in Number ; ; to out ſhine, that 
is, to excel in Luftre ; ; to outwit, that is, to overcome by 
Stratagem. 

Un ſignifies "HIRE or Negation ; - as unable, that 
is, not able; unwilling, that is, nct willing - it alſo 
ſigniſies Dilution, or the undoing of a Thing already 


done; as to unlock, that is, to open what is ſhut with a. 


Lock; to untie, that is, to looſen from a Knot. 

Under has various Significations : among others, 
it ſometimes ſignifies Inferiority in Rank or Place; as 
under Clerk; that is, a Clerk ſubordinate to the principal 
Clerk ; an under Servant, that 1s, a Servant of the lower 
Claſs ; ſometimes Diminution of Value; as to underrate, 
that is, to rate low ; to under/ell, that is, to ſell cheaper 
than another; ; ſometimes Privacy, or Secreſy ; as under- 
hand,” that is, privately; and ſometimes it alters 
the Senſe of the Simple Verb; as fe fand ſignifies 
to be upon the Feet; to underſtand ſignifies to have 
Knowledge 1 
Oy ſignifies above, upwards or upper with Reſpec to 

Things or Places that lie upwards ; ; as 10 uplift, that i is, 
to raiſe aloft; Upland, that is, higher Land. 

With ſignifies againſt; as to withſtand, that is, 1 
Sand ageing : ſometimes it ſignifies From or an 


10 
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to , wvithbald, that is, to hold Hos one; to withdraw, 
55 is, to draw back. 


The Prepoſitions which. are t bon the 


at 
J. Lats are ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con, contra, de, 
f, di, dis, t Or Fx, extra, in, inter, intro, ob, per, poft, pre, 


preter, pro, re, retro, ſe, ſub, Subter, Super, trans. . 
4b or abs ſignifies from, that is, a Parting or Sepa- 
, ration; as to abftain, that is, zo refrain from; to abſolve, 
u that is, 70 clear or free from: it alſo ſignifies Exceſs ; 
t as to abhor, that is, 70 bate with Acrimony. | 
Ad ſignifies to or at; as to adjoin, that is, zo join, 
rear or next to; adjacent, that is, that which lies next 
hat another. Ante ſigniſies Before; as to antedate, el 1s, 
: by WY to date before the proper Time. | 
| Circum ſignifies about ; as Circombeationy that 10 
hat I round about Way of Sealing; circumſpection, that 1 is, 4 
alſo W Looking about ſo as to be on one's guard. | 
eady Con ſignifies with or together; as to condole, that is, 
tha il to lament with another; to connect, that is, to join together. 
Note, con before / changes the u into /; as to colle#; 
1ers, before r into; as 10 correct; and before „ and 8 
: other Letters 1255 m; as to commit, to combine, to com- 
cipal ¶ prebend, &c. and ſometimes the x is nn e 
ower Wl as 10 cooperate, to cohere, &c, 
rate, Contra ſignifies againſt, and denotes Oppoſition 8 
caper Contrarieiy; as to contradic, that is, to ſpeak againſt, 
nder. or oppoſe by Words, Counter, which comes from the 
alters W French Word Contre, has the ſame Signification ; as 
nifies W to countermand, that is, to order the contrary to what was 
have ordered before. 
| De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from þ as fo A, 
ect to that is, 2 retire from: it is alſo uſed to extend the 
at 1%, WW Senſe of the ſimple Word; as to demonſtrate, that is, 
to prove with the higheſt vom of Certain. . 
is, 1 Di is uſed to extend, or Een the Senſe of the mple 
4; 5 Word; as 70 dilate, that is, 70 * out * 10 6 | 
# that 3 is, to make - | < 4 


rate, that i Is, te ved rt. n Nun, 
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Di: dgnifes Privation, or Negation; as to diſapprove, 
that is, not 7 approve ; to diſagree, that is, not to agree, 

Z or ex ſignifies out, out of, or off; as to-ejett, that 
Is, to caft out; #0 exclude, thay; is, * ou hel the: : 
evade, that is, 7e pur off. 

Extra' ſignifies beyond, over bil ahion 6 as abe: 
gant, that is, Mond the due Boundt; GY, that 
is, ode nd above the common Order. 

In commonly ſignifies Privation, of Negation ; ; a tn: t 
ative, that is, abt ative; indecent, that is, not decent. 
ſometimes it ſerves to Airengthen the Meaning of the 
ſimple Word; as to incite, that is, to puſtb forward ; t0 
inflame, that is, to aggravate; and ſometimes it marks 
the Action by which one Thing is, as it were, put Il ,, 
into another; as zo inchſe, that 1s, 10 Fence in; to 
infuſe, that is, to pour in. | 1 

Note, In Words derived from the French, in is 
commonly turned into e; but then it has never a ill ,, 
negatives bat a poſitive Senſe; and ſerves to render op: 
Word it is prefixed to more ſtrong and expreſſive; 
encourage, that is, to . Courage to; to ava, that i . 
to make furious. 

Note alſo, In like con before ] changes the = into [3 | 
as to illude; before r into v; as 10 irradicate; and be- 

fore and ſome other Letters i into mM; ; as to _— 

to imbibe, to impart. * 

Inter ſigniſies bettoren; as 10 intirint, that 3s; t 
come betaueen ; to interrupt, that is, to break in between. 
Sometimes it is uſed in a negative Senſe; as to inter. 
dict, that is, to forbid. 

\ Note, Enter is ſometimes nſed :afiead of inter in 
Words derived from the French; as 10 entertain. 

Intro ſignifies within; as to ee that 1 is, to bring che 


info or within. tha 
0s generally agaiges e as fo lieg, chat is, q 
to pagainſt. Sometimes it hgnifes ont ; ; a8 to oblite+ Gre 


ds 
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. OZ in ſome Words changes the b into c as 
1 occur 3 in others into ; as 10 oppoſe, &. * 
Per ignifies through; as to perambulate, that is, 70 
walk through ;_ to per vade, that is, to paſs through. 
Poſt ſignifies: after; as poft/cripts chat! is, a Paragraph 
written after the Letter. 
Pre ſignifies before; as to o prefix, ets is, to place befire. | 
Pretey ſignifies befide or contrary to ; as preternatural, 
that is, contrary to the common Courſe of Nature, 
Pro fignifies forth, forward, or beforehand ; 
produce, that is, to bring forth ; to proceed, that 1 A 7 
be forward ; to progneſticate, that is, zo tell beforehand. 
Re ſignifies again, or back 3 as 70 & ould that 1 i, 
to print again ; to repay, that is, to pay back.. ”” my 


Looking backward. 

is Se fignifies out or from > 28 to fleck, that i 1s, to 601 
AW; 7 ſeclude, that is, to confine from. 
he Sub * under ; _ as 70 . that 1 be to ae ; 
to inder. ; 
is, Subter ſignifies hates”: as  Jubterrancn, that is, bing 

bar the Earth. | 
Tt; Super ſignifies upon, over or 4 as to ſuperfirut, 
de- WW that is, to build upon any T, bing 3 to Juperadd, that i is, 175 
ge, ¶ % add over. and abowe. i 

| Note, Super in ſome Words derived from the French 
3 is changed into /ur ; as to ſurpaſi, to ſurprize, &. 

Trans fignifies over, or beyond; as to tranſport; that 
is, 10 carry over ; to tranſgre/s, that is, 1 go beyond, 
Sometimes it ſignifies the Changing of one Thing into 
another; as to transform, that is, to turn out of one Shape 
| into another; and ſometimes it ſerves to ſtrengthen _ 
ring ide Meaning of the imple Word LOL Trevor, x 
dat is, tw manage. » ; 
t is, WM 3. The FrepoliBons which are ee figin we 
lite. Gre R anti, hyper, W * 


en, 


Retro ſigniſies . as Retreſpec, that 3 is, 4 8 ; 
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A or an ef gnifies e or Negationg 8 
that is, without Name; dnerchy, that is, avithout. err, 
A 

Amphi ſignifies beth and about ; ; as amphibious, ba 
I; , that which can live on both Land and Mater; Amphi. 
theatre, that is, a Building of a round or oval Form. 

Anti ſignifies againſt ; as Antidote, that is, a 2 
** Poijon. 

_ © Hyper ſignifies over and above; ; as. + Hypercrtie that 
is, @ Critic exact beyond Uje or Koko. ; 
' "Hypo ſignifies 2 as Hypocrite, that i is, one that 
ads under a Maſe. 
Meta ſignifies beyond, or Change; as Metaphor, that is, 
the Application of a Word io an Uſe which is beyond in 8 
9 Import; Metamorphoſis, that is, a Change of Shape. I: 
Peri ſignifies about; as Periphraſis, ut: * a a K 


. 
1 


„ 


W Wy 1 


7 ing in a round about Way. L 
Syn ſignifies with or together ; as PN that is, x 

a Aveling together. Y C 

_ > Offs CONTUNCTION. 5 


A Conjundtion is a Word made uſe of to connea il 
Words or Sentences, or Parts of Sentences together T 
and to ſhew the Manner of their OTIS upon D 

one another. ZN. W 

| genere are of various Kinde. 

Copulatifes, as and, alſo, as duell as, 'both,  blewife. | [a 0 

Disjunckiye; as either, or, neiiber, nor. 77 4 Wha 

Diſeretive; às But, except, /ave or ſaving. 

Conditional; as % if /o be, provided. 
Conceſſive; "as thoagh, he, alths' albeit, 


Adverſative; as 3%, megertbeleſs, etwithfondng. du 
Caufal; as for, becalſi, &c. -{ 
-Jilatiye 3 as therefore, avberefore, heing, Aace. Ma 
Exceptive ; as unleſs, otherwiſe e. W- 
Comparative ; as ar, /o, than, &c. . ; 
Demonſtrative; as bat. 7 t 4 1 


. 9 The 5 
_ 
F + 
; 
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'Of an INTERFECTION. 


An Interjection is a Word thrown in between the 
Parts of à Sentence on expreſs the Affection of ov 
Speaker, , 
. + fatarfetibous are uſed to Ay ' * 
Joy; as bey ! heyday ! brave! © polls 
J Sorrow ; as ab! ah that! alact! alack-a- of a 
1 n day t 
Pain; as O! ob! ö 
Laughter ; as ha, ha, be! - 
Praiſe ; as well done ! oh brave! „ | 
Averſion : as away { begone ! fy ! "fob ! avaunt / CUR 
5 fiſh! pſhaw! twſh! _ 
Surprize ; as ah ! aha! aah! what! fronge ! 
Incitement to Attention; as bart lo fee! 


Exhortation to Silence; as * *I mam} 9 8 
Languor; as heigho, &c. 


Exultation; as Beigb / buzza ! 01 Tg 
Calling to; as holla ! foho! ho! hea! hem! * 
friendly; as well met ! welcome! ; 
Vs en ſolemn ; as bail ! alt bl, „„ 
ler; Taking leave; as ade:: * „ 
pon Deliberation; as A e LN 
Wiſhing ; as O / ob that! bat, 2 ene 
Exclamation ; as 07 : 83 
' | More, Adjectives, Subſtantives, i Adverbs are 
| ſometimes uſed for Interjections; as O wretched E 0 . 85 
| the. e with a Miſchief { foftly ! gently, — 48 
* D IE 
Derivation ſhews how Derivative Words are de- 
duced from their Primitives ; and how Primitive. 
Words are borrowed. from other Languages. 
ee are derived from one another in various Ways. 


O Sul ſtanti ves derived from Verbs. 


65 * 


JON Subſtantive: denoting the Action implied in the © 
| Verb, are Ree the Fete * of * Fab 1 486 
"8 „ "from 

RE | b 7 
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from I love comes Lowe; from I drink comes Drink ; 
or, the Preter Teuſe of the Verb; as from I fruck 
comes a Stroke; or the Participle Preſent ; as from 
loving comes Loving; from fighting comes Fighting, 

&c. or they are derived. from the Pre/ent Ten/e of the 
Verb, by adding th or ht, a ſmall Variation in the 
Letters being ſometimes made ; as from 7 bear comes 
Birth; from I die come Death from I draw comes 
Da Ec. 

2d. Subſtantives denoting the Agent, or Perſon 4. 
ing, are derived from Verbs by adding er or or to the 
Preſent Tenſe ; as from I drink comes Drinker ; from 
J fight comes Fighter ; from I vt comes Vi, Water; 
from TI /olicit comes Solicitor, &c. 

Note, If the Verb ends in e, the e is dropped, and 
the er or er added ro the remaining Part of the 


Word; as from 79 live comes Lower ; from to n 


comes ee &c. | 
Subſtaqives denoting Character or. Habit are de- 
rived from Verbs by adding ard; as from to dot! 
comes Datard; from 1 drunk comes Drunkard, &c. 
Of Subftantives arrived from Adjectives. mY 
1ſt. Subſtantives denoting the E/exce of the Thing 
are derived from Adjectives by adding 2%; as from 
white comes Whitene/s ; from ſwift comes Swiftneſs, 


Ke. or by adding 75 or bt, and making ſometimes | 


a ſmall Variation in the Letters; ; as from leng comes 
Length; from high comes Height, &c. or by adding 
hood or ſhip ; as from Fui/e comes Fal/thaod ; from hard 
comes Hardſhip, &c. - 
Note, Theſe are called Al brad Subantiver. - 

2d. Subſtantives denoting Character or Habit are 
derived from Adjectives by adding ard; as from dull 
comes Dullard, &c. 


3d. Subſtantives denoting Aion or Hobi are 4% 


rived from Adjectives by t 77 as frem bravt 


comes Bravery, &Cc. 
4th. Subſtantives denoting Quality « or Condition are- 
| ſome- 


* 


les 
12s 


ard 


ave 


are- 
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ſometimes derived from Adjectives by adding dom; as 


from free comes Freedom; from æuiſe comes Wiſdom, & c. 


Of Subftantives derived from Subſtantives. 
1ſt, Subſtantives denoting Character or Quality are 


derived from Subſtantives by adding heed or head; 


as from Brother comes Bretherhood ; from God cong 
Godhead, &c. | 


24. Subſtantives denoting Office, Faplymar, or 


sg are derived from Subſtautives by adding ns 


Slip; as from Steward comes Stewardſhip ; from 
Fellow comes Fellowſhip, & c. 

3d. Subſtantives denoting Adien or Habit are de- 
rived from Subſtantives by adding ey as from 


Kuuwve comes Knavery; from Foo! comes Foolery, &c. 


4th. Subſtantives denoting Office or Charge with 
Power and Dominion, or without them; as alſo State 
and Condition, are derived from Subſtantives by 
adding dom; as from Pope comes Popedem ; from King 
comes Ka from Thrall comes Thraldom, &c. 
th, Sabitantives denoting Offee and Dominion are 
derived from Subſtantives by adding rick and wick; _ 
as from Biſhop comes Bihhoprick; from Baili if comes 
Baihywick, &c 
6th. Subſtantives denoting Profe fon 8 are derived 
from. Subſtantives by adding ian; as from Phy/ic 
comes Phyſician ; from Muſic comes Mufician, &c. 
7th. . Subſtantives denoting Diminution are derived 
from Subſtantives by adding in, lin, ock, Fel, and the 
like; as from Lamb comes Lambkin; from Duck comes 
Duckling ; from Hill comes Hilloct; from Cock comes 
Cockrel, &c, In the ſame Manner are derived Patro- 
nymicks or Surnames ; as from Hall comes Halkin, 


or Hawkin, or Howe: 1 ; tags Will comes . end 
others. 


Of Ai wer derived from Parks. 
1ſt, Adjedtives denoting Abundance are derived from 
1 . 
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Verbs by adding as ful ; from 10 mourn comes mourn- 
ful; from to wake comes wakeful, &c. 
2d. Adjectives denoting Plenty, but with ſome kind 
of Diminution thereof, are derived from Verbs by 
acding /ome ; as from to irk comes irk/ome ; from to tire 
comes tireſome, &c. 

3d. Adjectives denoting Capacity are derived from 
Verbs by adding able; as from to nove comes moveable ; l 
from to improve comes improveable, &c. 


Of Adjedtives derived from Adj e. 


102 


iſt. Adjectives denoting Likeneſs are derived from 


Adjectives by adding ; as from good comes geodly ; 
from weak comes weakly, &c. 

2d. AdjeQtives denoting Plenty, but with ſome Kind 
of Diminution thereof, are derived from Adjectives by 
adding feme ; as from dark comes darkſome ; from 
weary comes weariſeme, & c. | 

3d. AdjeQtives denoting a Lęſening of the Qualiy 
zare derived from Adjectives by adding %; as from 
white comes whitiſh; from ſoft comes /oftiſh, &c. 

Of Adjetives derived from Subſtantives. 
1ſt, Adjectives denoting Plenty are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding y; as from Health comes alt : 
irom Wealth comes wealthy, &c. 

Note, If the Subſtantive end in e, the e is dropped, 
and the y added to the remaining Part of the Word; 
as from Bone comes bony ; from Stone comes tony, &c. 

2d, Adjectives denoting the Matter out of which 
any Thing is made, are derived from Subſtantives 


by adding en; as from Aſh comes aſben ; from Oat 


comes oaken, &c. 
3d. Adjectives N Abundance are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding ful; as from Joy comes joful; 


from Sin comes finful, &c. 


4th. Adjectives denoting Plenty but with ſome Kind 
of Diminution thereof, are derived from any 
7 


p 
_ 
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by adding /me; as from Delight comes delight/ome ; | 


from Hand comes handſome, &c. 

5th. Adjectives denoting Wart. are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding %; as from Worth. comes 
worthleſs ; from Care comes careleſs, &c. 

6th. Adjectives denoting Likeneſs are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding ; as from Man comes . ; 
from Lord comes lordly, &c. 

7th. Adjectives denoting Likene/5, or a Calne £9 
Character, are derived from Subſtantives by adding 
%; as from Child comes childiſh ; from Walf comes 
wolfifh, „ 

Note, Some Adjectives belonging to Nations are 
derived from Subſtantives by adding / or ic, a ſmall 
Variation of the Letters being made; as from Frgland 
comes Englifs ; from Spain, | Spaniſh ; from Germany, 
Germanic, &c. 

_ Of Verbs 1 from SubPantiver. 

Verbs are derived from Subſtantives either without 
any Change at all; as from à Sail comes to fall; 
from a Fiſþ comes to fiſh, &c. or by lengthening the 
Vowel, or ſoftening the Conſonant ; as from a Houſe 
comes to houſe (pronounced houze;) from Breath comes 
to breathe, &c. or by adding en; as from Length comes 
to lengthen ; from Haſte comes to haſten, &. 


Of Verbs derived from Adjeftives. 


Verbs are derived from Adjectives by adding en; 
as from black comes to blacken 3 from white comes to 
whiten, &C. 


. 


V * derived from Adwverbs. 


Verbs are derived from Adverbs without any | 
Change at all; as from further comes to further ; from 
forward comes to forward, &c. | 5 


0 Adverts derived from Adjeftives. 


| fas of Nrality are derived from AdjeQtives, by 
F 4 


adding 
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adding , and denote the ſame Quality that the 


Adjectives do from which they are derived; as, Weakly 


from aweak,. ftrongly from frong, &c. 

| O8/. The Adjectives themſelves are ſometimes uſed 
as Adverbs ; as extreme cold, for extremely cold ; exceſſive 
hot, for e hot ; exceeding kind, for axcetuels kind, 
& c. Note, Adverbs may be derived from almoſt every 
Part of Speech, even from Proper Names; as from 
Demoſthenes, Socrates, &c. come Demefthenically ; ui. 
cally, &c. 

There are alſo a great Yarns of Words . 
from other Languages, viz, from the Latin, French, 
' Greek, &c. but as the Engliſh Scholar is not ſuppoſed 
to be acquainted with theſe Languages, I ſhall omit 
the Derivation of them, arid refer him for Informa- 
tion herein to our beſt Engliſh Dictionaries. 


Of $$ NT AX 


\YNTAX is the right Ordering or Diſpoſing of 
Words in a Sentence, and conſiſts of two rern 
viz. Concord and Government, | 
Of CONCORD. 
Concord is the Agreement which one Word has with 
another i in Perſon, Caſe, Gender, or Number. 
There are three Concordi. 


The firſt between the Nominative Caſe and the Verb. 


The ſecond between the Subfantive and the Adjective. 
The third between the Antecedent and the Relative. 
"FIRST CONCORD. 
| Rule 1: | 
The Verb agrees with its Nominative Caſe in 
Number and Perſon; as , 1 walk. Thou art inſtructed. 
"he Birds fing. 
Note 1. Every Verb, except the Infinitive, hath its 


Nominative Cafe either expreſſed, or implied; as, 
Awake, 


M_RCUP_TCCCOM_MK i. ad ae es. as. 5 


* 


— > IB 


mM A 


following Part of the Sentence: thus in the Expreſ- 
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Azwake, ariſe, or be for ter fall n;- i. e. awake ve, | 
Wy 

Hence it is evident that. theve'f is no och Thing in 
Engliſh, nor indeed in any Language, as a Sort of 
Verbs which are really Imperſonal. The Neuter Pro- 
noun 7, which ſtands before Verbs of that Denomi- 
nation, is uſed in Engliſh to give Notice to the 
Hearer to ſupply the Nominative Caſe in his own 
Mind, or to expect it, or Words equivalent to it, in the 


ſions it rains, it freezes, it Jnows, &c. the Air or the 
Heaven muſt be underſtood ; and 1 in this Phraſe, I is 
better to marry, than to (Sau it gives Notice, that 7 
marry ſupplies in Effect a Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb i, although it ſtands behind the Verb: for the 
Expretlion To marry is better than to burn, is exactly 
equivalent to the former. So likewiſe, 1 #s certain, 
that awe avere miſtaken, is equivalent to, that wwe were . 
miſtaken is certain; where, that aue were miſtaken, ſupplies | 
the Place of a Nominative Caſe to the Ven is; and 
ſd of other Inſtances. 


O87. 1. The Neuter Pronoun t is ſometimes __ 


employed to expreſs the en of an Diſcourſe or 
Enquiry ; as, : 


"Fewer at the Reyal Feat for Panke, ag 

By Philip's warlike Son. DRYDEN: 

It happen d on a Summer's Holiday, | 

That to the Greenwood Shade he took his Way. Ibid. 


Whe is it in the 1 that call, on me 
SAAKESPEAR, 


— - the State or Condition of any Perſon or Thing; ; f 
8 | 


Hoxp is it with ven, Lacy ? 

| Ala, / how is it with jou? SHAKESPEAR, 
— the Thing, whatever it be, that is the. 
Cauſe of any Effect or Event, or any Per/en conſidered 
2 | 7 N 
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merely as a Cauſe, without Rs to PEPE Boe. | 
ſonality; as, 
. You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not 7. 
*Tavas I that hill'd him. SHAKESPEAR, 
0% 2. It uſually repreſents a ſingle Object only; 
though ſomTtimes more than one; as, 
7 theſe that early taint the Female Soul. Pope, 


Tis they that give the great Atrides Spoil 

. OM that ftill renew Ulyſſes Toils, PRlox. 
Who wait came by "oh | 

"Tis two or three, my Lord, that bring you Ward, 

ages: Ha wood to England.. SHAKESPEAR.. 


Note 2. Every Nominative Caſe, except the Caſe 
Abſolute, belongs to ſome Verb either, expreſſed. or 
implied; as in the 4»/wwer to a Queſtion, Who vrote 
this Copy? Anſwer, James: i. e. James wrote it. Or 
when the Verb is underſtoog; As, 155 | 

. To whom thus Adam: i. e. Ppake. 

OB. 1. In Order to find out the Nominative Caſe, 
aſk the Queſtion who? or what F with the Verb, and 
the Word that anſwereth the Queſtion is the Nomi- 
native Caſe to it. 

OB. 2. All Nominative Caſes are of the bird Per- 
ſon, except the Pronouns 7 and 7hox"in the Singular 
Number; and we, ye or you. in the Plural. I 

O % z. The Nominative Caſe is commonly ſet 
beſore the Verb; though it is ſometimes ſet after the 

Verb, if it be of a Simple Tenſe ; and between the 
Auxiliary, and the Verb or reren if of a 
Compound; thus, 
I:ſt. When a Queſtion is Pr a 8 given, 
or a Wiſh expreſſed ; as, Confideft thou in ne Read 


* . nn 0 


„See Ward's Pt »Qica) Grammar, Page uz and Lowth'; 
2d. 


when "ge 97. 
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2d, When a Suppoſition is made without the Con- 
jaunction if; as, Were it not for this, Had ] been there. 

3d. When a Verb Neuer is uſed ; as, On. a ſudden 
appeared the King. 

4th. When the Verb is preceded by the Adverbs 
here, there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. as, Here am J. 
There was he flain. Then cometh the End. T hence ariſeth 
his Grief. Hence proces his Anger. Thus Ws the 
air, ſettled. 

5th. When a Sentence depends on neither or nor, 
ſo as to be coupled with another Sentence; as, 
Ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, left ye die. © 

Note, The Accuſative Caſe is ſet between the 
Auxiliary and the Verb of the fi and third Perſons 
in both Numbers of the Imperative Mood, inſtead of 


a Nominative ; as, Let me ſpeak. Let him go; Let us riſe, 
Let them walk, 


Rule II. FT 
When the Nominative Caſe has no Per/onal Tenſe 
, of a Verb, but is ſet before a Participle independently 
d on the Reſt of che; Sentence, in that Caſe it is ſail 
— to be Adela; ; as, 
| The King coming, the Enemics fed. 


= | Shame being loft, all Virtue is . 

lt Rule III. 

| Two or more Nominative Caſes Singular joined 
0 together by one or more Conjunctions Copalattve, 
5 require a Verb Plural; as, 

5 Honour and Glory incite Courage and Virtue. © 

2 Ob. If the Nominative Caſes fo joined be of dif. 
A ferent Perſons, the Verb Plural agrees with the 


ul Nominative Caſe of the moſt worthy perſon. © | 
Nete, The Aut Perſon is more worthy than the 
ſecond, and the ſecond than the third; that is, when 
the t and any other Perſon or Perſons are men 
l, the Verb muſt' be the f#-#: Perſon Plural: 
d. "pas F6 when 


p'; 
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' when the fecond Perſon is mentioned, and not the a 
1. the Verb muſt be the ſecond Perſon Plural ; nw . 
| You and I do play; that is, ae. | 
She and you did dance ; that is, ye. | 
The ſame holds with Reſpect to the Plural Pronoun 
following the Verb, when it denotes, or refers to, 
the Nominative Caſe before it; as, 
You and he ſhared it between you. 
Hie and you and I won it at the Hazard of our Labor, 
04% Sometimes when the Verb can be affirmed of 
each of the Nominative Caſes ſingly by itſelf, it 
may agree with that which it ftands nenreſt to, and 
de underſtood to the Reſt; as, 
Jobn and James and I was at Church. . 
The ſame holds, when they are connected by 
a Conjunction Digjunctive; as, That Opinion cannot be 
* » Which either Reaſon or Religion condemns, 
Rule IV. 
A Noun implying Number or a Multitude in the 
Nominative Caſe, requires the Verb to be in the 


Singular or Plural Number, according as it has Reſpect 
to a Whole, or the Parts that compoſe it; as, 


— 


My People doth not conſider. * f 

The Aſſembly of the Wicked have incleſed 1 ne. 7 
aa. ' 25 

The Infinitive Mood, or ſome Part of a Sentence, tl 

- is ſometimes pat as the Nomiuntive Caſe t to the Verb; Q 

„ . | „ 

To fludy is injtr ufive. | | 1 

A Defire to excel others in Vi rrtue * Laim is 4 7 

5 e Ambition. 1 | T 

sc CONCORD. 15 

The Aleve, the Pronoun Adj eftive, and the Parti: 1 


8 joined without varying their Termination 
, Iv? their Subſtantives in n_ Cafe 2, 3 and Number; 
as, 


af 


* 
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as, A good Life. Fierce Dogs. My Duty. Your Servants. 5 


| The foaming Sea. Learned Authors. Paſt Labours. 

Excep. The Definitive Pronouns this, that, and 

another, make their Plurals theſe, thoſe, other 3, as, 
This Houſe ; theſe Houſes. 
- That Hat; thoje Hats. 
Another Road ; other Roads. . 

Nete, Another takes the Sign of the Genitive Caſe, 
when its Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, 

Malice ts glad at another s Mi, fortune. 

Every Adjective, Pronoun Adjeftive, and Participle, 
relates to Tome: Subſtantive, or ſome-Part or Parts of 
Speech in the Place of it, either expreſſed or under- 
ſtood ; as, The wiſe, the virtuous, that is, Perfons. 

; O37. Sometimes the Subſtantive becomes a Kind 
* of Adjective, and has another Subſtantive joined to it 
by a Hyphen; as, 4 Sea-Fiſb, a Silver-Tankard. 


Sometimes the Adjective becomes a Subſtantive, 


and has another Adjective joined to it; as, 
* + The vaſt Immenſe of Space. 
Note, When an Adjective has a Prepoſition be fore 


Nature of an Adverb, and is conſidered as an Adverb; 
as, in general, in particular, in earneſt, &c. that 1s, 
generally, particularly, earneſi x. 
O8/. 1. If the Pofeive Pronouns be hand from 
e, their Subſtantives by a Verb; or .if they anſwer a 
b; Quellion, they vary their Perm thus ny becomes 


mine; thy, thine; our, ours; your yours; her, hers; 


| their, theirs ; as, This Book is nine: This Hat is thine. 

; © I This Houſe is ours. This Cloat'is yours. This Fan is hers. 
This Eſtate is theirs.” Har 15 that ? Aut. Mine. 
Whoſe Book is this ? Anf. bine. * 


and thy before ape beginning, | with" 2 Vowel, 


it, the Sybltantive being underſtood, it takes the 


O0. 2. Mine and thine are ſometimes uſed be. my 
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or h filent; as, Mine Arm; 1985 Eye; mins Hoxear ; 
thine Hour. 


Note, Mine, thine, his, her's, its, our's, your? Ss, and 


their's, are frequently uſed for the Genitive Caſes of 

J. thou, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, and they. They are only 

Pofſeffives when own may be added to them; thus, 
A Hawk took a Pigeon in his Net. 

Here if we mean the Hawk's Neft, his is a Poeffive ; 

if we mean the Pzgeon's Neft, his is a Genitive. 

O. Theſe Genitives of mine, of thine, of his, of 
13 of its, of ours, of yours, of theirs, coming after 
a Subſtantive to which they refer, are frequently uſed 
for my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and con- 
ſidered as agreeing with it; as, This Friend of mine; 
that is, this my Friend. This Son of thine ; that 1 is, this 
thy Son, &C. | 
The Definitive Pronouns ether, any, * the ſame, 
are joined to Subſtantives in doth Numbers; as, 

The other Man; other Men. 
Any Man; any Men. 
Some Man ; ſome Men. 

| The ſame Man; the Jame Men. 

Note, Other makes others in the Plural Number; 
when its Subſtantive is not joined to it, but referred to 
or underftood ; as, 

Some Boys were reading ; others were writin 

One i is joined to Subſtantives in the Singular N amber 
only ; - but takes the Sign'of the Genirive Cale, when 
its Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, The Day of one's Death 
is better than the Day of ont's Birth, 

Ons frequently ſtands as a Subſtantive with an 

Adiectiue prefixed to it; and in that Caſe it admits 
of the Plural Sign; as, ho long, ye ſimple ones, will 
ye laue Simplicity 1 
Sometimes it is uſed in an Indefinite Senſe ; as, 
One is 27 to think ; that is, any ene. 


The 
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The Diftribautive Pronouns each, every, either, neither, 
whether, are joined to Subſtantives in the Singa/ar 
Number only; as, | 

I had great Enemies on ane Side. 
At every Word ſhe fhed Tears. F 
bs had been on either Side. : 
T hey moved neither Way. 
LT know not whether Road is neareſt. 
1 Every is joined to Subſtantives in the Pla- 


ral Number, when it denotes a Collective Quantity; 


as, Every fix Months. 


Cardinal Numbers expreſſing more than one, are 


commonly joined to Subſtantives in the Plural Num- 
ber; as, Nineteen Years. Thirty Pounds. 

Sometimes they are joined to Subſtantives in the 
Singular Number ; as, Feng Head of Cattle, Sixty 
Fout of Timber. 

Note, Cardinal 8 when they are ſeparated 
from their Subſtantives, frequently take the Plural 
Sign; as, He counted them by Tens, Twentys, Ec, 

They likewiſe take the Sign of the Genitive Caſe ; 
28, 1 will not deſtroy it for Twenty's Sake. 

Ordinal Numbers joined together by a Conjunction 
Copulative, require a Subſtantive Plural; 3 as, About 
the third and fourth Centuries. 

But by a Conjunction Digundtive, a Sub}antive 
Singular; as, About the third or fourth Century. 

Note, The Adjettive is commonly placed before the 


Subſtantive ; though ſometimes after it : thus, 


iſt, When ſomething depends u Pop the Adjeeive ; 
as, A Man deferous of Fame. 


2d. When the . is emphatical; as, Alexander 


the Great. 


3d. When aue or more Adjefives belong to one 


Subſtantive ; as, 4 Man juſt, wiſe, and charitable. 


Leh. When the Subſtantive depends on a Verb, and 


the 
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the Adjective expreſſes ſome Circumſtance Ry == 
it; as, Adverſity makes a Man great. a 


5th. When an Adverb goes before the Adjedtive W 
as, A Man greatly admired. h 


THIRD" CONCORD. 
Rule I. 

The Relative Pronoun agreeth with its Antecedent 
in Gender, Number, and Perſon; and if no Nominative 
Caſs come between the Relative and the Verb, the 
Relative is the Nominative Caſe to the Perb; as, 
J, who love; thou, who teacheft ; the Bow, which is 
broken ; the Ships, that avere talen; 1 * you what 
would happen. 

Note, Who relates to Perſons ; ; eb to Things or 
Irrational Animals ; that to both; what inclodes both 
the Antecedent and the Relative, and implies 257 
Thing which. 

Oi. The Antecedent is a Word or Clanſe that 
goes before the Relative, and to which it refers; as, 
Hate Calumny, which | Calumny] is a great Fault, 

OB. 2. If the Relative refer to two or more Words, 
or Clauſes, it is in the Plural Number; as, Study ii S 
Virtue and Honefly, which e and Honeſty] ill 2 
make thee reſpected. | / 

Ol, z. In order to find ont the Antecedent, aſk the 
Queſtion awho? or what ? with the Verb, and the F 
Word or Clauſe that arſwereth the Qveſtion, is the be 

Antecedent to the Relative. 8 

OF. 4. The Antecedent is frequently omitted, eſpe · 
cially in Poerry ; as, 

Who fleals my Purſe, fleals Traſh, that is, fs . Ec. ſ 

Note, It has already been obſerved, that the Word i 

bat is ſometimes a Relative Pronoun, ſometimes a þ 
Definitive, and ſometimes a Conjunction. 
Now in order to enable the Learner to diſtinguiſh 
Wich 


I love that Bey, «who played with me laft Night. 


into who or which without deſtroying the Senſe as, 


So likewiſe, ** Such Precepts as tend to make Men good, 


Expreſſions to well in a Degree, equal to any Degree 


junctions  Copplative, go before the Relative, and the 
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which of them it is, it is to be noted, that it is 
a Relative, when it may be turned into ache or which 
without deſtroying the Senſe ; as, 
Here am I that [who] borrowed your Grammar. 
This is the Horſe that (which] J rode upon. 
— 2 Defnitive, when it is followed immedi- 


ately by a Subſlanti de to which it is either joined, 
or refers; as, | 


- 


" ; 


That which you told me, <vas true; that is, that Story avhich. 
a Conjunction, when it cannot be turned 


| 1 am glad that thou art come. 

In this Phraſe that cannot be thrned into «pho or 
which : for to ſav I am glad who thou art come; or 
J am glad which ben art come, would be abſolute 
Nonſenſe. 

O. A., when beide to as, fo, or N Mr. 
Warp ſays, ee ſupplies the Place of a Rela· | 
tive; as, 

He has done as well as could be expedited. 
He has not done ſo wwell as could be enpected. 


"MA 


may be divided into ſuch as enjoin Piety towards God, and 
ſuch as require the good Government of ourſelves," 
Here the Words as evell as, /o well at, are equivalent - 


which could be expected; as alſo /uch Precepts as tend, 
&c. are equal to Precepts of thoſe Riudi woich tend, .. 


Rule II. 


When. two or more Antecedents of different Per- 
ſons, that are joined together by one or more Con- 


aye is the Nominative Caſe to the Frey it a 


* 
Ky * * 


* » See Ward' 5 practical Ge Pages. <4 


- 2 N 
2 
Tg 4 
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in the Plaral Number and of the moſt avorthy Perſon ; ti 
as, I and thou aubo play; that is, we who play. th 
7 hon and he who eſcaped ; that is, ye who eſcaped. 


Rule III. 


When the Relative Pronouns who, which, and ab har, 
become Interrogative, they relate to the Perſons or 
Things expreſſed in the Anſwer, + "O00 agree with 
them accordingly ; an; 

Who is here? Anſwer, The Maſter. 

Which is Mr. W? Anſ. The Gentleman in red. 

Which are the Books of Accounts? Anſ. T . in the 

OD Window. 

I dat is ibis? Anſ. 48 PEE 
What are theſe? Anſ. Pens. | 

In the above Examples it is oe, that the 
particular Perſom or T, hings required by the Interrega- 
ive Pronouns are not fully known in the Mind of 


the Enquirer, till the Anſwer determines them. 
Note, Which, when it is an AAS a ve, has Rela- th 
tion to Perſons or Things. | | | | 1 
3 Rule IV. | * 


When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a 14 
have been mentioned in a foregoing: Sentence, and 
Something is to be ſaid of them by 2h, that, tbeſe, © 
thoſe, the one, the other; this, or theſe, or the one, com- 
monly refers to the Ja mentioned Noun, or Part of 


a Period; and that, or thoſe, or the other, to the firſt; * 
as," Place me among Princes or among Beggars, that Pall 
not make me proud, gor this aſhamed. 
A Man had better fall in with Crows than with F lat 
terers; for theſe devour the Living, but thoſe the Dead. i 
Virtue and Vice divide the World between them ; the m 
ens hath the greater Part, the other is more dgirable. 12 


9 nee the one refers to the Arft men- 
8 tioned 


+ 


* 
F 
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tioned Noun R or Part of the Period, and tbe other to 
the lat; as, 


Chuſe Wiſdom rather than Folly; for the one will make 
thee enn the other contemptible, 
Rule V. | 
Sometimes the Relative agrees with the Pan 


| SubPantive, which is underſtood in the Pofſefive; as, 


I envy thy Happineſs [thou] who having a * 
Deal, thinke/t thou haſt enough. 


| Rule VI. 

If there come a Nominative Cafe between the 
Relative and the Verb, the Relative is governed by the 
Verb, or a Prepofition, or ſome other Word in the Jos 
Clauſe; as, 

Men commonly hate bin whom they fear. 
Virtue makes us love thoſe in whom itſelf ſeems to be. 
The Man whoſp Fame is loſt, is miſerable. 

Note, The Relatives abo, abbich, what and that, 
though in the Caſe which the Verb, Prepoſition, or 
the Word they are governed by wares, are gays 


placed before the Verb. 


O 1. If who, which, and RE Kin are governed by 
a Prepoſition, the Prepoſition may ſtand either im- 
mediately before them, or after hg Yerd i in the ſame 
Clauſe; as, | 


John, with whom 1 cotverſog ; ; or whom I conver ſed 
"with, 

The T, bing of 3 1 ſpoke'; or avbich I ſpoke of « 

This is the Subſtance of what J wrote. 

This is what I told you of. | 
077 2. That does not admit of a Prepoſition before 
it; but if a Prepoſition be ne it is ſet after 

the Verb; as, 
"The Thing that I ſpoke of ; not the Thing ef that J ſpoke. 
Man, The Relative is oſten omitted; ; As, * 
| e 


* 
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The Man I love; that is, whom I love. 

The Herſe I rode upon ; that is, awhich J rode upon. to 

Sometimes both the Relative and Prepofe tion are 
omitted : as, 


In the Temper of mind he WAS then "iy that is, in 
which he «was then. 


Of GOVERN MENT. 
Government is that Power which one Part of 


Week has over another in directing its Caſe, Mood, 
Tenſe, Number, &c. 


Of the Government of Sulfantiver. 
Rule I. 
One Subſtantive governs a ſecond i in the ame cal. 
when it relates to the ſame Perſon or Thing, the latter 
_ deſcribing, or explaining the former more fully; as, 
Plato, the Philoſopher. | 
| Raſhneſs, the Picture of a F rol. 
Nete, This Manner of Conſtruckion 18 called * 
fition in Grammar, 


Rule II. be. 

One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitiol thy 
Caſe with the Prepoſition of before it, when it re- | 
lates to different Perſons or T hings, the latter co. 


WE Property or Pofſeffion ; as, . 
8 The. Son of God. 8 FE ſay 
The Law of Nature. | ' 2, 


055 1. The ſecond Subſtantive 1s frequently put Ml cc 

firſt, and ends in with an Apoſtrophe before it; as, 7 

The Lord's Name be praiſed. _ 

O H/ 2. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive ſtands Il de- 

alone, the former Subſtantive by which N bo 80 WM uſe 

verned being underſtood ; as, no! 

I called at the Beokfeller's, that 3 is, Shop. 

Oſ. 3. Sometimes the . Subſtantive governs 
a third ; 7 | Th 
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The Infamy of the Vices of the Father often redounds 
to the Son. 
0% 4. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive takes 
the Prepoſitions , for, in, on, by, between, &c. 
before it 8 \ 
He is a Slawe to Buſineſs. 
He has a Tafte for Paintin 
He has Skill in Mufic. T7 
He has wrote a Diſſertation on Prophecy. 
He is a Lawyer by Profeſſion. | 
'  Diſtin&ions between Kindneſſes are to be made. 

OBJ. 5. The Genitive Caſes of Pronouns Subſtantive 
are commonly turned into their reſpective Pee; 
| thus, we do not ſay, the Eflate, Trade, Situation 
of me, of thee, of him, of us, of you, of them ; but my, 
thy, his, our, your, their Eſtate, Trade, Situation, 

Excep. In ſome Inſtances it is neceſſary to make 
Uſe of the Genitive Caſe of the Proncun Sub/lantive 
inſtead of the Paſſi ve, to determine the Meaning: 
9 thus, the Picture of me, of thee, &c. deſcribes a Pic- 

ture reſembling my/elf, thy/elf, &c. whereas my, thy, 
xc. Picture may denominate oy a Picture in 1, 
ve Wl thy Poſſeton. 
wy OH. 6. The Genitive Cafes of the Names of Nations, 
Cities, Metals, Virtues, &c. are frequently turned into 
their correſponding Adjectives: thus, we equally 
ſay the Engliſh Fleet, and the Fleet of England; the 
Reman Emperors, and the Emperors of Rome ; a Golden 
ut 0 and a Cup 4 Geld ; a bets Man, and a Man of 
5 om. Ah 

But when a wicious or diſgraceful Character is to o be | 

ds deſcribed, the Adjective, and not the Genitive, is 
0. uſed; thus we ſay a fooliþ, vicious, couetous Man; 

not a Man of Folly, of Vice, of Covetouſneſs. . 


— . ˖ BE > 
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Of the Government of Adjeftives. 


| AdjeAives with a nn. 


| Rule I. | 
Adjectives that ſignify Bea, Knowledge, Mons 


Contraries, govern a Genitive Caſe expreſſed by of and 
not by 55 as, 

Defiroue of Honour, 

Conſcious of Guilt, 


- Rale II. 

Adijectives chat ſignify a Part of ſome Number or 
Whale, whether put affirmatively, or by Way of 
Qeſtion; alſo that ſignify Number; as, one, two, 
three, & c. Arſt, ſecond, third, &c. govern a Genitive 
Caſe ; As, | 

Some of the Philoſophers, 

Which of the Men. 

One of the Muſes. . 

The firſt of the Company, &c. 

Ob/. The Ordinal Numbers frf, ſecond, third, &c. 
ſometimes govern an Ablative Caſe expreſſed by from 
after, &c. or a Dative by to; as, 

The-firft from or after thee. 
The ſecond to none. 
. The third from E Meas. 


Rule III. 
Adjectives of the Comparative and Superlative Degree 


* govern a Genitive Caſe expreſſed by AR or an Ablativ: 


© by by ; ; AS, 
Tbe elder of the Brothers. 
The beſt of Friends, 
He is taller by a Foot. 
O A Noun following the Conjunction than or ai 
in Comparing, is not governed by muy Adjective, 
but 


01 
oy, 


2 
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but agrees with the erb, or is governed by the 
Verb or Prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood; as, 


Nothing is more lovely than Virtue; that is, b 
Virtue is. | 
You are not ſo tall as I; that i is, a: 1 am. ef $7 
You think him handſomer than me ; that i is, than Jou | 
think me. 
He befiowed more Favours on him than me ; that i is * 
than on me. | 
' Excep. The Relatives who and which, 4 
Reference to no Verb or Prepoſition underſtood, but 
only to their Antecedents, when they follow than, are 
? always in the Ablative Caſe; as, | 
"WM - Nero, than whom none was of a more cruel Diſpefiion. 


Study for Knowledge, than which JAY is. more 
pleaſant. 


— 


Rule IV. 

Adjectives that ſignify Fulneſi or Emptineſi, Plenty | 
or Want, Freedom, Diſtance, &c. govern a Genitive Caſe . 
expreſſed by of ; or an Ablative by in, from, &c. * | 
| Full of Fears. 

Kc. Void of Anger. 
"ws | - Rich in'Land, _ ; 
Free from Cares, &c. 
Adjectives with a Datiwe. 


AdjeRives that ſignify Advantage, Fitneſs, Galt iI+ _ 
neſs, Likeneſs, Pleaſure, Submiſſion, and the Contrarie 


J or that have any Manner of Relation to a T uk, 
gree "Br 


td | govern a Dative Caſe expreſſed hy #91 
ative © Profitable to ub Body. 
g 1 Fit ur War, &c. — 5 * 
| Ahacive wh an Accuſatipe. 


3 Adhegives that fignify Length, Breadth, Thick, 2 


Aire, Depth, Height, Ra Age, &C. * an aal, 
bu Laſe; as, 


x, 
* , 
o 

* — 
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: "Gator Yar long. SED x <1? | 
Fifty Feet broad. e 


Ten Miles diſtant. 
Foriy Years ld, &c. 


Adele ver avith au Atlative. 
. 

Adijectives that ſignify the Cauſe, or the e 
and. Faſhion of a Thing, govern an 4 aſe, 
exprofied, by with, in, by, &c. as, 

Pale with Anger. 5 
Equal in Age. 4 
Worſe by Liberty, 


\ +. Of the Government of 2 5 


7 


2 


Verbs with a Nominative Cafe. 


=, Rule. 

Verbs Mine or Paſſive govern” a Nemizazios Cafe 
of the Subſtantive or Adjective, which relates to the 
"ſame Perſon or Thing with the N ominative Caſe before 
the Verb; as, | . 

| Ian „.. 

2 I is ert. 

2 J go lame. 

* << Thou df eameſi waking. | 
2 Reaſon is called Virtue. ( 


Arn 4 - 03/1 1. If the Verb be i in the Infiaitive Mood, lad for, 


15 ſtand between it and a former Verb, the Word 
8 be in the ſame Caſe; as, 

'T took it to be in 

N obody ail allow fs, to be endifferent. | | 

It is not given to all to be noble and welt. =. 

O08, 2. If the Infinitive have no Caſe before. i it, to 4 

* Word that follows it, whether Subftantive, Adjec-, 4. 
tive, or Pariiciple, anſwers to wy Nominative Cale. of or 0 


the former , e of t 
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Wie all deffre, and hope to become old Men. 
Me wiſh to be happy. 


He deferes to be accounted learned. 


#: .. Perbs with an e | 
_ Rule I. 

Verbs hs e govern an 1 Caſe of the 
ohr; 


Virtue procures Friendſhip. 
Cruel Wars deſtroy Kingdoms. 

05% Verbs Neuter may govern an Accuſative Caſe 
of the Word, which expreſſes the ſame Signification 
with the Verb; as, zh | 

1 . ſerved an honeft Service. 
He lived a virtuous Life. 

Note, When the Word following the Neuter Verb 
denotes only the Circumſtance of the Action, 2 Pre- 
pofition is underſtood ; as, | 

He avalked a Mile; ; that! is, through oh Space of a Mile. 
Rule II. 


Verbs govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the Word that | 
betokens Contjnuance of Time, and anſwers: to he 
Queſtion Bea long * as, 
He loitered a wvhole W at” 
00% The Time how long is ſometimes expreſſed by ; 
2 for, within, Kc. as, 
1 * He is gone for @ Month. 
| Is expect him at home within a few Days. £5 
Rf Farms with an Acenſativoe, and a BEN” 


e Rule. , 
The b to accuſe, to . to acguit, to convince, 
it, “ deprive, to diſappoint, lo cheat, ts rob, &c,.1n the 
2 Ative Voice govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the Perſon, 
11 or other Object accuſed; condemned, &c. With a Genitive 


of the Crime, Fault, Error, bee. but in the Fares 
A Gepitive only ; as, 


| Þ 


E. aal Wo 


45 4 2 
. "ASSES 
CY; 5 ' 
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J accuſed him of S . i 
Ye condemned him of Impiety, n 
Heis acquitted. of Cowardice, Ke. 


ND x Verbs with an Accuſative and a Dative, 
N wh Rule I. 8 
\\ All Verbs that ſignify any Thing 88 or 
obtained 7 or for the Ul, Benefit or Damage of any 
Perſon or other Obje# in the Adive Voice govern an 
Accuſative Caſe of the Thing acquired or obtained, 


with a Dative of the Per/on or other Oꝶëject for which 


\ it is acquired, &c, but in the Paſſive or e, e 
dd Dative only; as, 
N 

\ 


5 <A — 


—_—— — — ——— — — jJ— 
* 94 —_— — + 


Dn 


ey — is PAs <A; Wig, oe 
+ , 
7 4 5 


= » "wot 
n © > a 


Virtue affords true C err to all Men. 
The covetons Man gets Riches for others. 


Snares are laid for 16. A 
N Ye Sun ſhines, even to the Wicked. r 
8 Verbs alſo of Marios or Readineſs govern 7 a Dative izn 


D * Caſe; as, 


; 
| 
23 

4 
[7 . 
F 


KONG We walked to the Church. 
2 Man haſteacth to his End. 
. Neale II. 


. 
| The TU to promiſe, 70 FRY to give, to reſtore, to 
procure, to provide, to get, to fetch, to buy, Yo ſell, to offer, 
70 appoint, to ſend, to leave, to borrow, to carry, to tee, N 
10 lend, to tell, to coſt, to advance, &c. in the Activ: a 
Voice govern. an Accuſative Caſe of the Perſen or 
Thing promiſed, &c. with a Datize of the Per/on or T 
other Otjea to which the Promiſe, &c. -15 made, moſt — 
commonly without the Sign to or for but in the 8'9* 
Paſſive, © Derive only; as, Ka 
He promiſed me his Daughter. | | 0 
The Judge promiſed my Brother a Pardon. | 
The 2 pays the Creditor large Sums of Mig: 
| Bpicurus was given Pleaſures. 


2 I: Rule 1 
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Rule III. | = 

The Verb te compare in the Adive Voice governs an 
feeuſative Caſe of the Perſon, or other OZje# com- 
pared, with a Dative of that to which it is compared, I 
but in the Paſſive, a Dative only; as, ; 

It is abſurd to compare a Dwarf to a Giant. 

Death is rightly compared to Sleep. | 
Ob/. Sometimes in the A#ive Voice it governs an 
Accuſati ve Eaſe, with an Ablative expreſſed by ; 
but jn-the Paſſie, an Ablative only; as, 
aten compare ſmall Things with great. 
What is there in Life which can be e e 
friendſbip. E 


Perbs with an Heenſfativi and an Ablative. | 


2 Rule J. 

All Verb govern an Accuſative Caſe of the per 

Neo other” Objea, with an Ablative of the Word that 
„ egnifies the Infirument with which, the Cauſe why, 
or the M. ner how, a Thing 1 is done, expreſſed by. 
with, for, by or through ; but in the 1 or ee 
ah Allariv- only ; > as, . 
Dogs defend themſelves with how Teeth. > Bi 
Mam were born for the Sake of Men. 
er, Nature is poliſhed by Learning and PA . 
TH Let nobgdy hate thee through "oy own . 


2 


wm 
- 


t He walks with a Stick. 3 
or r 5 3 
or The Verbs t 1 to ſell, to value, ta 4 10 Hedotim, 
noſt e. in the Adive Voice govern an Aceuſative of the 
the Vbjet bought, fold, &c. with ag Ablative of the Word 


enoting the Rate, Price, Value, &c. expreſſed by for,” 
, or with ; but in the Paſiut an Ablative e 
| I. 117 this Book for a Shilling. PENS CHESS 
g  He;fold his Country for A = oF 
Virtue is walutd at a great. Price. r 
* are 9 ht with Pain, 
G 
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Rule III. 


The Verbs zo require, to receive, to buy, to borrow, 
. to beg, io obtain, &c. govern an Accuſative Caſe of the 
Perſon or other Objed required, &c. with an Ablative 
of that from which the Acquiſition is made, &c. ex. 
preilivd by of (ſignifying rom); as, 
He required of him a Song. 
He recerved of him ftolen Goods. 
He obtained of him his Liberty. 

Note, Various other Verbs require an Ablative Caſe 
expreſſed by of, when it bes out , by, about, 
or concerning; as, 

ed formed Man of the ung F the Ground, 
1 hawe heard it of many, 
He ſpake handſomely of bim. 


+,” . Rye IV. 
| The Verbs to pleaſe, to fatisfy, to ata; with their 
Contraries, as alſo to abeary, to refreſh, te beſet, to fill, 
70 load, to charge, &c. in the Adive Voice govern an 
 Accuſative Cale of the Perſon or other Object, pleaſed, 
filled, loaded, &c. with an Ablatidve of that with which b 
it is pleaſed, filled, traded, & c. expreſſed by with or in; 
but in the Paſſi ve or Newter an Ablative only; as, 
In He pleaſed him with his Company. 
— Hh Fe filled them with Fears. 
Hie is loaded with Cares, | 
He abounds with or in Riches. 5 
q RI Moe A ory - Rule V. 1 019 2 i 
=p | The 5 tb to' free, to deliver, to exempt, to abſtain, 
$ o Faftirain, lc. as alſo t remove, or tale away, and 
ws” Sp a Place in the Agfive Voice govern an 


A ve Caſe of the Perſon or other Obje® freed, of 
delivered, Sc. with A 431ative of that from which it 


— freed, delivered, & e. expteſſed by frm 3 ;. but in the 
WE 0 . or Wee an art v only ; „„ 
5 15 f 8 As. | » * i | - 5 6 - | Death 


* 2 1 a 1 - * * . "M0" "oF 
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Death frees a Man from Cares. 
Deliwer us from Evil. | 
He is exempted: from Offices. 
They jailed from Hull, 

Verbs with an Ablative.. 

- Rule T. 
Verbs Paſſive govern an fblative Cale of the Agent 
or Deer expreſſed by of or ; as, 


He is blamed of them. 
Death is not to be feared ty 5 Men. 
Rule II. ? | 
„ AHV erbs govern an A8/ative Caſe of the Name of 
any Place or Part of Time, that aniwereth the Queſtion 

where or <vhen, expreſſed by in at on or upon ; As, 

My Brether lives in London. 

Plato died in his eighty firft Year, | 

He intends to fet out at fix of the Click. 

He arrived on Saturday, 

Let the Plow-man reſt upon a Holy Day. 

Note, The Prepoſition ia or en is often underſtood 
before Nouns expreſſing Time; as, 
1; Death hangs over us every Hour, chat is, in every Heur. | 
He came this Day, that is, on this Day, © 


. Verbs, &c. with an Infiuitive Moc. 
Rule J. 
Verbs, Participlet, Adjecti ves, and ſometimes &. 775 Pa 


tives govern Verbs in the Tnfinitive Moed ; ae 
if Adive, by the Sign te; if Paſtwe, by wu he; as, 


in, Idle Boys love to play. 

nd 4 good Man delights to be admoni hed, 

an Whas is more abſurd than an old Man beginning o live ? 
of M JI. 7s not eaſy to fly without Wings. | 
it. New 1s the Time to plough, * 
the 04% The Verbs bid, dare, need, make, fee, hear. 


er, 
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let, feel, have, Kc. have commonly other Verbs 


following them in the Infinitive Moed without the 
Sign to; as, 


bade him come. 
You dare not do it. 
He needs not ſtay... 


Note, When the Verb dare ſigniſies to defy or e 


it requires the Sign te before the Infnitive Verb; 5 
I dere thee but to do it. f 


Rule H. 


The Infinitive Verb has often no other Word by 
which it may be governed, and in that Caſe it is 
ſaid to be put Ab/ilute,- ſupplying the Place of the 
Conjunction that with the Potential Mood; as, 

To confeſs the Truth { was in fault, that is, that I 
may confeſs, &c. | 

Note, 'The Infinitive Mood of a Verb has much the 
Nature of a Sub/tantive, expreſſing the Aion itſelf 
which the Verb ſignifies, and ſupplying the Place 
of the Caſe after the Verb, as, at Adjective, &c. 
thus in the 

Neminati ve. To live «well is to live twice. 

Genitive. Fond to ſpread Friendſhip. 

Datiwve. Obliged te break his Promiſe. 

Accuſative. I defire to learn 

Ablative expreſing the Cauſẽ or Purpoſe abs; 
I came to be inſtructed. 


O. The Prepoſition for was formerly placed 


before the [nfinitive Mood, when uſed to expreſs the 
\ Cauſe or Purpoſe why ; as, 


All their Works they do for to be fn if Men. 
Rat the Uſe of the Prepoſition in this, and the 
'\ke Phraſes is now become obſolete. 


Of 
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27 the Government of Participles. 
Rule I. 


Participles govern the ſame Caſes as the Verbs do 
from whence they are derived; as, 
| Accuſed of Treaſbe, 
Given to Pleaſure. 
 Hating Sin. 
Abounding in Riches. 
Rule II. 


Participles ending in ing after a fimple Verb, or 
taking the Prepoſitions of, to, for, or in before them, 
ſerve ſometimes inſtead of the Iaſinitive Mood; as, 

I love reading; that is, to read. 

He is defirous of learning ; that is, to learn. 

Note, The Participle ſometimes takes the Article 

a before it, when it comes after a Verb of Motion ; 
le as, h | 


— — —— . 7— U ¹iq . 


4 A 


if 5 He is gone a fiſhing. 
de They are gone a walking. 
"2 8 Rule III. 


participles ending in ing with a Prepoſition before 
them, and ſtill retaining their Government, anſwer 
to what 1s called j in Latin the Gerund ; as, 
Deceive not thy "Friend, by promiſing oP, and then | 
performing little or nothing. 


Fs Rule IV. 


Participles ending in ing with an Article before "a 
a them and the Prepoſition of after them, become Sub- 
the ſtantives expreſſing the Action itſelf which the Ford 


ſignifies ; as, | 
Temperance is a Moderating of the Defires comes by 1 


the | Reaſon. | 
Of the Government of 4 14 

Of Rule. *: 8 

aun, of Quality, whether in the Poſitive, Con- 


" BY parati ve, 
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farative, or Superlative Degree, govern the ſame 
Caſes, as the Adjectives in the like Degrees of Com- 
-pariſon do, from which they are derived ; as, 
I. 'behowes us to live agreeally to Reaſon. - 
Hie atted the more wiſely of the two. 
He behaved more politely by much, than. you. 
My Friend ſpeats the moſt elegantly of all, 


' Note, The Adverbs of Place, bere, there, aubere, 
with a Prepo/ition ſubjoined ; 2s alſo hence, thence, 
_ whence, with or without a Prepoſition preſixed, have 
the Nature and Conſtruction of Pronouns z ” 86; 


hereof. for of this, 
thereof. e 
whereof. of which, or what. 
hereby. by this, 
thereby, by that. 
hereby: by which, or what, 
hereupon, upon this, 
thereu pon. upon that. 
ewhereupen, © upon which, or what. 
herealounis. about this Place, 
thereabouts. about that Place. 
auhereabouts. about which, or what Place. 
herein. | in this. 
therein. Re OF | 5 
auherein. | in *vhich, or what. =” 
herewith, | with this, 
therewith, with that. 
_ wherewwith,  evith which, or what. I 
Hence. from this Place. Cauſe, & c. 
thence, from that, Place, Cauſe, &C. 
avbence. from which, or what Place , Fact c. 


OH The Auverb is generally placed, 1. Before 
. ; as, he is a very good Scholar. og 


8 Alter Verbs Neuter ; as, be runs faviftly 3 
. „* ier. 
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3. After the Caſe following an Aive Verb; as, 


Hie puniſhed him ſeverely. 
4. Between the Auxiliary and the Verb, or Parti- 
ciple; as, I hawe carefully examined it. ' N 


He was tenderly treated. 
Of the Government of Prepoſitions. 

It has been already remarked (Page. 45) that the 
Genitive Caſe of a Subſtantive is expreiſed by the 
Prepofition of going before it, the Dative by t or 
For; and the Ablative by about, after, at, by, con- 
cerning ; ; for (ſignifying the Cay/e why, or inſtead of ) 

From, in; of (ſignifying out of, by, from, about or con- 
cerning) on, out ; fince (ſignifying from ) through or 
thorough (ſignifying the Occaſion or Cauſe why) upon, 
with, and without, The other Prepoſitions uſed in 
the Engliſh Language, which are not the Signs of 


Caſes, are conſidered as governing the Accuſati ve th 
Caſe; as, 


Piety towards Ged i is the Duty of all Men. 
The Servants come behind the Mafter. 
The Murderer fled beyond the Sea. - 


Of the Government of Conjunttions, 
Rule I. 


Conjuntions e the ſame Cafes, Mou * 
Tenſes ; as, 

Religion is the Foundation and Support of Moral] tty. 
Virtue procures and preſerves Friendſhip. 14 | 
Note, Sometimes the Senſe of the Conftruftion 1 
requires the Nouns to be put in different Caſes | 
and the Verbs in different Moods and Tenſes ; as, 


Cc, True Happine/s is of a retired Nature, and an E nemy 4. 
| Pomp and Neife. 


They ſubmit it to your Cenſure, ya A have you my 


8 Fe Veneration. 3 . 


* Pl 
/ . Gy 8. 
. | 6 1 
5 Kat 
* y * 


* 
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Rule IT. | 

An Infinitive is often N with a Noun, or 
Prongun Subſtantive ; as, 

Learn Juſtice, and not to contemn God. 


He is not ſo weak, as to approve of a Thing not 
enquired into. 
Rule III. 55 
When the Tenſes are the ſame, if the former Verb 
be Compound, the latter ſnould be ſo too; and though 
the e may be left out, it muſt be underſtood; 
as, 


Doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the Wi ldermſi, 
| and go (not goeth), &c. 
Rule IV. 
When different Moods of the ſame Verb are lake 
together by a Conjunction, if the former be Com- 


bound, the latter muſt be ſo too; as, 
\ © There may poſſibly, but there elders does happen p not 


happens), &c. 

Note, Do, did, have, had, Gall, will, may, might, 
and the reſt of the Auriliaries of the Compound Tenſes 
are frequently uſed alone, to ſpare the Cn ens of 


the Verb; as, 


He regards his Word; but you do not. 
We ſucceeded ; but they did not. 
I have learned my Taſk ; but you have not. © 
They muſt and ſhall be Mugifend 3 ; that is, they * be 
puniſhed, 
Rule V. 


The Conjunctions if, though, except, left, before, ere, 


till, until, howſoever, unleſs, whether, with the In- 


_ definites who/cever and whatſoever, frequently govern 
a Subjunfive Mood, when the Senſe is : or un. 


dbertain; as, 


If I te perceived 1 will leave T 
Though he flay me, yet will I truft in bin. 5 
8 | 1 ne / 


T 


more properly govern an Indicative Mood; as, 
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They likewiſe govern a Potential Mood ; as, 

The Day would fail me, if I ſhould recount them all. 

Though they ſhould deny it, it would avail Nothing. 


I was afraid, left be ſhould be diſappointed. 
But when the Senſe is fixed and determined, 4 


I am reproached, I bear it patiently. 


' +. Though I am reduced to Straits, I have Friends to 


ſup port me. 
Note, The Nominative Caſe, Vie if follows FOE 


Auxiliary, or the Verb, ſometimes ſupplies the Place 


of the Conjun&tion if or though ; as, 
Had he done this; that is, if be had done, &c. | 
Charm he ever fo wiſely ; that is, the he MS 8 
Rule VI. 
The Conj unctions 4% and that annexed to a Com 


mand preceding, and if with but following it, govern 


a Subjunfive or Potential Mood; as, 
Let him that flandeth, take heed left he fall. 
See that thou do it not. 
If he do but touch the Hills : they ſmoke. 
Tale Care, left thou ſhouldſt be diſcovered. 
Lowe, that thou mayeſt be loved. 
Tf 1 may be but permitted to ſpeak. 
OF. That expreſſing the Motive or Eni governs a 
Potential Mood; as, 
1 Rudy that I may obtain 1 
Note, That is frequently underftood ; as, 


* 


7 beg you would come; that is, I beg that you would come. * 


OB. Some Conjungiſons have their correſponding 


| ConjunRions, whick in the ſubſequent W of 
the Sentence anſwer to them; thus, 


1. Although, tbo yet, e as, 


To he was rich, yet for our Valet 1 one oor 
2. M hel ber or; as, | 


. Whether he will go, or not I cannot tell, | 
e Wor 5 Either 


_ 
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3. Either—or ; as, 
Iwill either ſend it, or bring it mare. 
4. Neither, or nor — nor; as, 
. Neither you nor I am able to compaſs it. - 
Gs Ar—as, ex prefling a Compariſon of Equality ; as, 
 Ghe is as beautiful as an Angel. 


6. As—ho, expreſſing a Compariſon of Equality; ; as, 


A the Stars, No ſpall thy Seed be. 


7. 4:—/o, expreſſing a Compariſon of Quality ; ; ws, 


As the one dieth, fo dieth the other. 


8. So—as, with a Yor expreſſing a Compariſon of 


Quality; as, 
To jee thy Glory, h as 1 have ſeen thee in the Sanc- 


FUAYYy. 


9. So—as, with a Negative and an AdjeAive, 


expreſſing a Compariſon of Quantity; as, 
| Pompey was not ſo great a Man as Caeſar. 
10. So—that, expreſſing a Conſequence ; as, 
Hie was /o fatigued, that be could ſcarcely nove. 


of the Government of Interjedions. 
Rule J. 
InteſjectiFous are often put independently, without any 
Caſe following; as, 
Alas ! how auretebedly have 1 Gant: my Time. 
Oh ! ſay no more, there is encugh already, &c. 


Rule II. 


Some Interjefions of exclaiming govern a Dative Caſe; 


as, Woe is me, that is, to me. 
Others an Accuſative; as, 
O the diſmal Effets that Unbelief has 1 


Nete, The Interjection O when it denotes Mens 


70, governs a Vocative Caſe; as, 


O Heaven ! O Zarth hear my Complaint. 
O my Brother ! how glad am 1 to ſee 4928 | 


07 


(3 Þ 


Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. . 


Grammatical Figures in general are nine, viz. the 
Prot beſis, Aphereſis, Epentbeſis, Syncope, Paragege p * 
cope, Ellipfis, Pleonaſm, and Enallage. | 

| Prethefis is the prefixiag of a Letter or Syllable to 
the Beginning of a Word; as, to ari/e, for 10 riſe ; ts 
affright, for to fright, &c. 

Apherefis is the Taking away of a Letter or Sylla. 
ble from the Beginning of a Word; as, zo./py, for % 
; to quit, for to acquit, &c. © 

Epent beſis is the Inſerting of a Letter or Syllable i in 
the Middle of a Word; as, thorough, for ak 
whatſoever, for avhatever, &c. 

Syncope is the Taking away of a Letter or r syllable 
from the Middle of a Word; as, 6 er, for ever ; what- 
ever, for whatſoever, &c. 

Paragege is the Adding of a Leiter or syilable to | 
the End of a Word; as, 10 awaken, for fo i to 
ſharpen, for to ſharp, & c. 

Apocope is the Taking away of a Letter or syllable 
from the End of a Word; at alths' for altpougs z thro, 
for through, &c. 5 

Ellipfis is the Leaving of a Word or Words out of 
a Sentence; as, he ſaid, he would write, for be "ſaid, 
that be would write ; J ldge at the Lion, for 1 a at 
the Sign of the Lion, &c. | 

Nete, Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out ; ; Roy 
As it is our Duty to pay Reſpec and Defirence to all thoſe 
that are virtucus; % (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect 


and Deference) 1 of theſe 9 bear e Aue, in 460 EE 


Mate, 


* by 
„ ww a 6. ; . 
IS x | | naſm 
Ly \ 52 on GS 
. 4 of J 7 
3 IJ as. , = * oa 
s o A £ R " * 
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Plionaſu | is the Putting in of a ſuperfluous Word or 
| Words in a Sentence; as, God he knows, for God knows; 
I. faw it with my Eyes, for I ſaw it, & c. | 

Enallage is the Putting of one Part of Speech for 0 
another; as, right abell, for perfealy well, & c. 


—_ 


gone ORTHOGRAPHICAL DIRECTIONS 7 & 
oer ved in the following PR AXIS.” +: 


Let the initial Letter of the firſt word-of every 
Sentence be a Capital. 1 

Let the initial Letter of every Subfantive be a 
Capital. 

No Words but Subſtantives muſt begin with a 
Capital, unleſs they begin a Sentence; in which caſe 
they muſt begin With a Capital. 

Every Word that comes immediately after a Period, 
Interrogation, and Admiration ; and frequently after 
a Colon, muſt begin with a Capital. When any 
remarkable Saying, or Paſſage of an Author, is 
quoted in his own Words, it muſt begin with a Capi- 
tal, though it does not come immediately after a 
Period. Any Word muſt begin with a Capital ; ; and 
even whole Words and Sentences are written in capi- 
tal Letters, when they are intended to expreſs ſome- 

thing very great and emphatical. 

A Capital muſt not be written in the Middle or 
at the End of a Word. 

The pronoun 7, and the interjection O muſt be 
written with Capitals. 

The long / muſt never be inſerted immediately 
after the ſhort 7, nor-at the end of a Word. 
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A PRAXIS to the GRAMMAR, 


Containing Exerciſes to be rectiſied by the Rules of 
Etymology and Syntax, 


EXERCISES 
To be refified by the Rules of Etymology. 
On the Declenſion of a dame 


Singular. Paal. 

Nom. A King. Nom, ——— 

Gen. Gen. 

Dat. — Dat. —— 

ACC, - Acc.üñ⸗ñ2˖!ñẽ. 

Voc. voc. 

Abl. Abl. — 

Singular. Plural. © 

Nom. 4 Boy. Nom, —— 

1d, Gen. — — Gen.. 

ter Y Dat. —_— Dill... 

ny Acc. Acco. 

a Voc. Voc. 

pi- Abl. Abl. — — 
1 6 Singular. Plural. 

and Nom. A Fox. Nom. —— 

Gen. Gen. 

Dat. - Dat. 

me. Acc. | Acc. 

Voc, —— Voc, 

2 Or Abl. Abl. == 
| Singular. Plural. 

be =o A Cage. Nom. —— 

Gen. 

tely I — Dat. 

Acc. Open Acc. — cn—_—_—_—__ 

Voc, =—- Voc. 

116 Abl. Abl. 
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Singular. 
Nom. A Knife. 
Gen. 

Dat. — 
Acc. 
Voc, ——— 
Abl. 
SBingular. 
Nom. A W 
Gen. 

Dat. 
Acce.kyↄ 
Voc. 

Abl. | 

Singular, 
Nom. A Loaf. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Acc. 3 
Voc. 
Abl. 

Singular. 
Nom. A Child. 
Gen, ——— 
594. 

Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

Singular. 
Nom. A Gooſe. 
Gen. — 
Dar...” 

Acc. 
Voc. 


Abl. 


Plural. 
Nom. 
Gen.äł»v 
Dat. 
Acce.kxm 
voc. ka 
Abl.x!⸗ä⸗„.rſ 

Plural. 
Nom.wuo 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. ——— 
voc. 
Abl. 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Gen, —— 
Dat, — 
Ace. 
Voc. — 
Abl. ——— 

Plural. 
Nom.wao⁵ 
Gen. 
Dar. 
Ace. 
Voc. — 

Abl. 

Plural. 

Nom, cc 
Gen. 
Dat. —— 
Acc. 
voc. — 
Abl. 
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Singular, Plural. 
Nom. A Tooth. Nom.. 
Gen. — Gen. A 
Dat. — — * Dat. II — | 
Acc. I Acc. — — % 
Voe.—— Voc. — J 
Abl. Abl. | > A 
| Singular, Plural. N * 
Nom. A Sheep. Nom. x 
Gen. mnn— 68en.ñß„≅%₄rur⸗KvQhLA— hy 0 
Dat. Dat.. N 5 | 
Acco. — Acc. —— 1 — 
voc... vo. 8 
GAL. re Abl. — K 
Of Adjeaives with SubPantives. | 
„ Singular. Plural. 
Nom. A ſwift Horſe. Nom. 
Gen. — Gen. c 
Dat. — — Dat. — — 
2cc. ß Ace. 5 
voc. Voce. ? 
LO -—Siaraler.. Plural 
Nom. A black Dog. Nom. 
Gen. Gen.„é̈u“n 
Dat. Dat. 
Acc. — — Acc. ——— 
voc. voe. 
07 Adjedtives in the Degrees of Compariſon with Sub- 
ftantives. N 
| Singular. : 
Po. Comp Super. WIS 
Nom. A wiſe —— — Man. ; 
| | Plural 


A r RAX IS. Oe. 
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Plural. 


7 Poſ. Comp. | Super, | * z 
| Nom. „ ns 3 
Sen. — | "DV G 
6 Dat. — — — — — — D 
| A. — — a A 
„ Voc, — —— — — V 
| Abl. — —— — 6 r A 
13 | Singular. 
$f oil. Comp. Super, N 
Nom. Atimerous | en 7 
en. —P 3 D 
Dat. —— — — — A 
„ Acc. — —— —— V 
Voc. — — — — A 
Abl. pi ak SEE 


N 

Pof. Comp. Super. C 

"IG." nies”, ch 7 

Acc. — — — — / 
Voc. — — — 333 f 


_ 6.» 6» 
F Acc. — ©. 5 bo 
Voc —— — — — w — =. 
Abl. 2 — — — — w — - 


8 . 2 5b 
I Ws — 5 
A . . 8 
5 Ws eG Es 3 
N . * S's 


Of Pronouns with Subſtantives.. 


z Singular. 
om. This City. 
Gen. | 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 
Singular. 

Nom. That Ox. 
Gen. | | 
Dat. 
Acc. — — 
Voc. —ſ ..— 
Abl. — 

Singular. 
Nom 


k Another Chance. 


Plural. 


l 


Plural. 


j 


Plural. 


U 
0 | 
f 
F 
| 
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On the Conjugation of Active, and Neuter Verbs. 5 
INDICATIVE MOO D. 

| Peſent Tenſe. ' | 


4 


I. 
Singular. Plural. 2. 
1. Teach. | 1. Fight. ze 
„ B. Reid. 25 CIEES> 
3. Walk. 3. Dance. 
With the Auxiliary Verb do or am. I, 
Singular, Plural, 2. 
1. Sing. e Jo 
2. Run "” ©: Talk. 
3. Deny. 3. Send. 
| Preterimperfect Tenſe. . 
Singular, Plural. 1. 
1. Heat. | 1. Sell. 1 
2. Strive. „ „ is. . 
3. Perſuade. 3. Buy. 
With the Auxiliary Verb did or was. 
Singular. Plural. F 
1. Laugh. 1. Study, 2. 
: 2. Plays + „2, Peale: 3 
1 3. Cry. 3. Blame. 
N Preterperfect Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 1 
„ Promae... 1. Haſten, 2 
2. Fulfil. . 2. Seek. | 3 
3. Engage. 3. Find. ö | 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
| Singular. Plural. I 
1. Sleep. 1. Sit. | 2 
2. Drezm. 2. Drink. 3 
3- Awake. 3. Learn.: A 6 
p | Future imperfect Tenſe. | | 
Sin gular. | Plural, I 
- 1, Speak. 1. Witte | 
2. Anſwer. 2. Loſe,” > 
. Attain. - 3. Neceire. | | 


Future 


Future perfect Tenſe. 


; * Singular. Plural. 
1. Aſk. ;* :$.. ee 
2. See. 2 2. Teach. 
$. Hear. „„ 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. . Plural. 
1. Come. 1. Pray. 
$. DI. 2; 09.: 
3. Stay. 3- Ride. 
POTENTIAL MO OD. . 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
1. Command. 1. Advance. 
2. Perceive. 2. Compel. 
3. Enquire. 3. Engage. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Deſpond. 1. Behold. 
2. Rejoice. 2. Finiſh, 
3.7 Improve. 255 3. Obtain, 
Preterperfect Tenſe, 
Singular. | Plural. SH 
1. Praiſe,  -- 1. Excuſe. = 
2. Hurt, 2. Plunder. 
3. Bind. | 3. Reſtore, 
-Protergluperfe® Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
l. U., 1. Effect. 
2. Undertake. 2. Manage. 
fl Intrude. | 3. "FEREATE. 
F SUBFUNCTIYVE MOOD. 
| Preſent Tenſe. 
If Singular. Pars Plural, "I 
1. Bequeath, . Win ov 
„„ „ 2. Submit. A; s $2 £0 


r I ara 
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Preter=" 4 


| 
1 


14; 


NIS. .. 
Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Go. 5 1. Propofe. 
. Forget, 2. Aſſiſt. 
3. Riſe. 3. Refuſe. 
Preterperfect Tenſe, 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Suffer. 1. Deceive. 
- Succeed. 2. Commend. 
.  Endure, | 3. Betray. 
Perterpluperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
Drive. 1. Deſiſt. 
2. Lead. 2. Chaſtiſe. 
3. Entice. 3. Rebuke. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Conſult. 1. Mind. 
2. Deny. 2. Reſign. 
3. Oblige. 3. Contend. 
| Future perfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Beſtow. 1. Adorn. 
. Hearken. 2. Examine. 
, Conclude. 3. Preſeribe. 


INFINITIFVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe, 
_ Deſpair. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
„„. 
Future Tenſe. 
| Hear. 
Participles. 


See. Future. Go. 


— 


Preſent Admit. Perfe&. Run. enges perſell. 


Oz 
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On the Conjugation of the Paſſive fur bi. 
INDICATIVYE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
LS. +: 1. Forbid. 
2. Deſpiſe. „. Correck. 
3. Moleſt. 3. Flatter. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Name. | 1. Admit. + 
Arm. 2. Injure. 
z. Wound. | 3. Enrich. 
| Preterperfet Tenſe. 
Singular, 5 Plural. 
. 1. Divert. 
2. Perplex. | 2. Impel. 
3. Eſteem. 3. Redeem, | 
_ Preterpluperfo Tenſe. a 
ts | Plural. 
1. Hurt. ſes; 1. Delude, 
2. Bind. 2. Warn. 
3. Carels. | 5 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
1. Feed. 1. Exalt. 
2. Fruſtrate. 2. Protect. 
3. Include. f 3. Beat. 
F uture eta Tenſe. 
Singular. a Plural. 
1. Admit. 1. Oppoſe. 
"oy 2. Conceal. 
"Send | 3. | 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. » 
eangular. Plural, | 
1. Inſtruct. C 
2. Defend. G 2. Rule. | 
3. Furniſh, 3. Advance, 


eri 


N " -— — * TEST; 
*. * * 
C 8 1 
. 8 * * 
? 


SUBJUNETIFE MOOD 


A RN S, e. 


POTENTIAL. MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe, q 
Singular, - Plural. 
Poliſh. 1. Recommend. 
Divett, 2. Inſure, 
Rebuke. 3. Widen, 
Preterimperfedt Tenſe, 
Singular. | Plural.- 
Awake. | 1. Miltake. | 
2. Out- do. 2. Foree © 
» Rod: 3. Manage. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. a l. 
Divert. 1. Protect. 
Prevail. e 9 | | ee 
Seduce. 3. Nouriſh. 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural, 
« Arreſt, n 4 Preſerve. 
Expel. . Delude, 
Franſlate, gay Indulge, 


Preſent - Tenſe. 


Singular, —_— Plural. 
Blame. 1. Forbid. 
Deſpiſe. - 2, Ruin. 
Promote. = 3. Preſerve, 

Preterimperfect Tenſe. 

5 e -: Pletal. 
Decoy. be Allere, - | 
Oppreſs... | . Defeat, 
Remind, * Stop. 

Preterperfect Tenſe. 

Singular. * Plarah 
Corrupt. „ VR os 1,5 108. 
Oblige. be ga 2+ Enc ole, "if 
Teh. * 3 3 
Yi. * I 25 * | 


* 


A NA 78, . at 
Preterploperfe@ Tenſe. a 


12 sing das „ at. Plural. . I 
1. Provekdi' W 1 80 Agree. . bl 
2. Detain. { „Suffer. I 
3. Chaſtife,  __ 3. Anif. 
| 
ö 


Future imperſoct Tenſe. 
Singular.” 3 ©" Part.” © 3 
1. a 01 kon, up — n 


2. Entice. 209% ITY "1Y« c. +1 
Jo 1 5 8 n = * Dire. ft: 1 | 
Future perfect Tenſe. - 2 

A Singulad: 8 f "Plural, 
I, Soften N 3 Slay. 0 1 
2. þ | 2, Grieve, © 
WITT 1772 100 b. | 
5 Freſent? Tenſe, | e 
r preterperfect Tenſe. Ny „„ 
JJV NN ns 
En Future Tenſe, _ a 
| overcome. * F eu a 
Fare Gb, + 
krebs. Bind. Perfect. — . perſes. 
E Eee Saus Future, Dreſs. +. # 


* 
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Pi Concorde; b 7 "074 
RULE 1, 1 Bs 
A Verb agrees with its Nominative Caſe, cc. 
I ſtudy. Thou plays, James doſt cough. We doth 
ſmile. Ye frighteth. * The horſes runs. 
I is writing, Theu are playing. John is benteg 
We be ſinging. Le ts talking. The boys is dining. 
I h be blamed. Thou is deſpiſed. The (graſs are 
mowed. We is forbidden. Ve are correcled. Tra- 
ants is puniſhed.” + 
I did go. Thou Hembled. 8 didt ſwim. 
We prayed. Ve e nd The trumpets 
ſounded. 

I was named. Thou. were heat: The battle way 
fought. We was commended. Ye. was corrected, 
The ſoldiers was wounded. 

I have heard. Thou haſt prayed, He have walked, 
We hath learned. Ye have eaten. They have played. gli 
1 have been tanght. Thou haſt been praiſed, The me 
eity haye been plunderdd, | We have been adviſed, | bo 
e has been Admoniſted. The trumpets has beth wa 
heard. I had eſcaped! "Fhrou had 4 5 2 The an 
boy hadſt loitered. Tube had cone Ye had che. Ca 


| 

| 

1 

. 
3 
| 


— — — 


They had dpreadhel * Ro 
I hal been told. Thou had, wen promoted. He | wo 
had been ſtop We had been ſent. Ye hadit IN a 


been excuſed, — Rad been diſmiſſed. 

I Will fpeak, .Thou' ſhalt anſwer; The bird wilt fly, 

We ſhall appeal. Ye Will ſtay. Thieves wilt ſteal. 

I ſhallbe removed. Thou will be chaſtiſed. Dili- 

gence wilt be praiſed. We ſhall be ſet down. Ye 
| will be biamed. Rogues will be Pup niſnec. 

I wall 2 fnjihed., ' Thou will have awaked. 

"4 LOTS WF? * N . 555 5 Jobs 
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john will have ſupped. We ſhalt have concluded. 
Ye ſhall have dined. The bells ſhalt have rung. 


I ſhall have been admitted. Thou will have been 
detected. He ſhalt have been admoniſhed. We 
ſhalt have been ſlain. Ye ſhall have been concealed, | 
They wilt have been tranſported. 


RULE I. 

When the Nominative Caſe has no Per fonal Teak 
of a Verb, &c, 

God being teacher, men will learn. Love and 
friendſhip being taken away, all pleaſures are taken 
away. Malice accuſing, who can be innocent? Doth 
you grow milder and better, old age coming on? 
How well didſt they live, Saturn being King? The 
gate are ſhut too late, the loſs being already foftained. 


RV 4A £8.18: 1 

Two or more Nominative Caſes feagular, . Ke. 
Note, If the Nominative Caſes, be of Aiketent 
Perſons,. &c. 
d, Juſtice and bounty procures friends; 1 and. 
d, glory incites courage and virtue. The fun and the 
he © moon is . planets. Eagerneſs and +covetouſneſs and 
d. J boldneſs makes men blind. My father and mother 
eh was very pious; I will implore the divine aſſiſtanre, 
he and wilt follow their good example. Cicero and. 
ne, Cato was wiſe and learned; they was men which 
Rome and all the world admired. The man and the 

He woman which you ſaweſt yeſterday, is dead! toda, 
dt and wilt be buried to-morrow. I and my brother” is 
inſafety; but chou and thy fiſter is in dauger, Both. 


fly, o and 1 is in fault. Thou and ay bein does 
al. your ducy to your mother. „ ie eee, 1 
li- Thou and thy man ſhall longk 1 in the: Laie fleid. 
ve He and I often diſpute about trifles. Neither you... = 


or he have either money or eſtate. My brother Have _ 
ed, I left us, but you and I wilt ſeek him, Let 127 and 
ohn yi 2 A5. 2 | * | H B39 1 EIN | : me 24 


* * 


"a EX A N C14 SD oc 
me loves our parents, and while idle vous plays, let 
you and ] learn 6ur leſſon. 


I IV. 


A Noun implying Number or a Multitude, &c. 
The common people Judges by opinion and report, 
A great herd of oxen is ſometimes driven by a little 
boy. Lord! what a great flock is that? where is they 
| kept ? A multitude of fiſhes is daily taken out of the 
river. What the vulgar makes light and eaſy by long 
ſuffering, the wiſe man ſoften to himſelf by long 
meditation, 
Some men in all their actions court and hunts after 
fame, which ſort of men is commonly much talked of, 
but inwardly little reverenced. A band of ſoldiers 
ruſhed into the town, and took the citadel. How 
happy is I, when, whoever ſee me, they comes up to 
me, and congratulates my good fortune, Part of the 
dogs i is on this fide the river, and part on the other. 


BR &:£ Nevin bag va 

The Infnitive Mood, or ſome Part of a Sentence, &c, 

To love his parents be the duty of a child. To love ar 
our enemies, and not to ſeek revenge, are the duty of  T 
a Chriſtian. | To talk of one's ſelf are the property of co 
old age. To hold one's peace be ſometimes ſafe ; be be 

flent therefore, if thou is wiſe, and does not talk yo 
much. To: be grateful are not only a very great 
virtue, but alſo the mother of all virtues, -— M 

To teach brings trouble, and ſometime give plea- by 
kae To ſee is pleaſant; but to diſcover truth are 
much more pleaſant; let us therefore ſeek it mok 
diligently... To excel in knowledge are thought brave; 
but to be ignorant is aceounted- diſgraceful, ; A de-. &c 
fire to esel others in. virtue and ane are Aa com 1 
wh ambition. | TFF 
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Second Concord. 2 | 
R U L E. 3 

The Adjective, the Pronoun Adjective, fad the 
Participle, &c, 

The fair roſe wither, Swelling rivers has, « over- 
flown. The pleaſant ſpring delight. Froward in- 
fants cries, Let naughty, boys be beaten, Many 
ſorrowful days has been ſeen, Winged hours ſlides 
away. Tired travellers lyeth down. Precious time 


be neglefted. Good boys is loved. Learned phy- 
ſicians hath preſcribed. 


This houſe are finiſhed, That dog will bite. Thoſe 


horſe will kick. That virtuous boys wilt be com- 
mended. Mine head aches. Thine children laughs.” 
Our houſe were robbed. Your brother are rich. Her 
fan are torn; Their rickes encreaſeth. The ditchers 
cleanſeth our town ditch. The ſlave leapedſt over 

the city wall, and eſcaped. School-boys loves the 
chimney corner, when their limbs is cold. The fil- 


ver tankard were ſtolen. 


This book is my. That pen be thy. That horſe 
are our. This coach be your. Theſe gloves is hers. 


That houſe are their. Whoſe pen be this? My. Whoſe 3 


company doſt you chiefly love? Thy. Whoſe coach 
be that? Her. Whoſe houſe are that? Not our, bot 
your. Whoſe goods is them? Their. 

My aunt be gone abroad. My hour is not yet come. 
My honour is at ſtake, Thy age are leſs _ * 


Third Concord. 


R ULI I. OE. 
| The Relative Pronoun agreeth with i its antecedent, 
E. | 

Beware of nden who are a deadly miſchief to 
men. Ye, which hates reproof, is fooliſñul. The 


vieked, that feareth not God, will hereafter blame 
n "LEE, 3 | their 


%/¾ R X K A CIS E 8, be. 


their own folly, The rewards, who is promiſed, 
ſhalt be given, when the works, which is required, is 
finiſhed. The woman is loved, whom, it muſt be 
confeſſed, have a fair face. He be a wiſe man, which 
ſpeak few words, | 


"They ſcems to take the ſun out of the world, which 


takes friendſhip out of the world. The honour and 
comfort of parents conſiſts in a numerous offspring, 
who degenerates not from the ancient virtue of the 
family, He is more valiant which conquer himſelf, 
than he which conquer the ſtrongeſt towns. That 
care and pains, who: ſhalt be beſtowed in things 
laudable and deſerving i inquiry into, ſhalt be juſtly 
commended, ! 
; RK U-4--&-. Ib 
hen two or more Antecedents of different Perſons, 
Re. | 

My brother ys me, oh came firſt, was admitted; 
The good maſter and miſtreſs, which takes care of 
| their ſervants, is to be honoured. I found thy paper, 
ruler, and penknife, who hadſt been loſt. You and 
your father, which lives temperately, will ſurely live 
long. 
Win ſhall we ſee peace and righteouſneſs flouriſh, 
who wilt make the nation truly happy? Thou and 
me, which ſpoiled the pens and paper, that we bought, 
has provoked our maſter, which love thrifty boys, 

which keeps their things carefully, and ſpoils nothing. 
| "R474 & By: 


When the Relative Pronouns who, which and what, 
& c. Yuef, Who is poor? Arſe, The covetous man. 
8 95 Of what ſhall I be mindful? Of the good, 
Rue/. Of whom is covetous men deſirous? Af. Of 
| money. Que/. To which is pleaſure an enemy? 4 


Io virtue. 2%. Who oughteſt us to worſhip ? An 
IE | lineſd 


. Que. In whom do true piety conſiſt? Auſ. He- 
Hen 
ue, 


Wer ges . 
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lineſs and righteouſneſs. Que. Which is the horſe 
you rode upon? Anſ. That in the ppr_g 


R UI E lx. 


When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a Period, 
&c. 

A good conscience are better than a kingdom; that 
may make me great, but this wilt make me happy. 
The difference between ſplendor and light are, that 
this have its own certain origin, but that ſnineſt with 
borrowed rays.” Health be more deſirable than 
money; for that cannot purchaſe this, but chat can 
procure this. 

Virtue and vice divides the world beuten them; 
the one has the greater part, the other are more de. 
ſirable; that makes miſerable, but this happy; the 
former afford true pleaſure, but the latter procures 
certain miſery. Will thou not chuſe wiſdom rather 
than folly; the one wilt make thee honourable; but 
the other contemptible. | 


RULER NN: 


Sometimes the Relative agrees with the Prohoun 
Subſtantive, &c. 4 


hate thy manners, which does not reverence None. 


riors. I envy thy happineſs, which having a great 


deal, thinks thou has enough. 1 hate to ſee thy ſace, 
who have flandered me behind my back. Let a man 
be ever ſo ungrateful or inhuman, he ſhall never de- 
{troy my ſatisfaction, which has done a good office. 
God abhorreth thy hypocriſy, which hear ſermons, 
but doth not regard them. O hear our prayers, which 
flies to thee for ſuccour, Thou and thy brother ſhall 
viſit our country houſe, who lives pleaſantly near a 
river. I found thy loft book, which is a l boy. 
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RULE VI. 


If there comes a Nominative Caſe between the 
Relative, &c. 

Men commonly hates him, TY they feareth. The 
boy, which learning delight, will get above his fel- 
lows. Becauſe of virtue and honeſty, we loves even 
them, which we have never ſeen. Thou praiſeth me 
| before my face, and blames me behigd my back, 
both whom I equally hates. 
| He have found the horſe and the ſaddle, who you 
had loſt, The diligent maſter, who the boys regard- 
eth, make his ſcholars learned; but he, which his 
ſcholars deſpiſeth, labour in vain. The mark, to 
whom the horſe runs, finiſheth his labour. The houſe, 


whoſe foundation are not ſtrong, wilt fall, when the 


-wind bloweth violently. 


Of the Government of o. hani, 
LE 


One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the e 


Caſe, &c. 
Envy, the torment of the mind, commonly pro- 
duce murder, the deſtruction of the body. Prugality 


comprehend theſe three virtues, fortitude, juſtice, 


and prudence. Pleaſure, the mother of all evil, pre- 
tendeſt to what be good, Death, the enemy of 


nature, be a friend to good men, who it leadeth to - 


eternal happineſs. 

Nature have beſtowed upon man friendſhip, an aſſiſt- 
aut to his virtues, not the companion of his vices, In 
the conduct of life three things is principally to be 
avoided, hatred, envy, and contempt ; and how this 
mayſt be done, wiſdom alone can ſhew. Brave men 
are contented with glory, the reward of virtue. 


RULE. 


wu 2 oe 


EX ER C183 8, &c. 164; - 


RX U L'E II. 
One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitive 
Caſe, &c. : N 
The ſight of a fair pidtre delight the eye. Anin- 
genuous mind are the mark of a liberal education, 
Riches is incitements to evil. Ambition and con- 
tention for honours be very miſerable. So great 
careleſſneſs in a thing very neceſſary are to be blamed. 
The children duty to parents are the command of 
God. The ſtout ſoldiers ſword have been the proud 
enemys ruin, When I came to St, Paul's I greatly 
admiredſt the magnificent building. I went yermoay 
to Richmond, and dine at the dog. 


r 
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Of the Government of Aljecti wer. 
Adjectives with a Genitive. 
9 
A4jeddives that ſignify Defire, A Me 
mcry, &C, 
Thoſe men which is deſirous of honour, . onghteſt 
to be ſtudious of learning and good manners, A 
mind, conſcious of its own integrity, triumph over 
unjuſt diſgrace, He which be always mindful of the 
Y | maſter's commands, are not fearful of puniſhment. 


Fools is tenacious enough of their own intentions, 
. but not ſa capable of admonition, 
0 


o * ih, e 
AdjeQives that ſignify a Part of ſome Number or 
t - Whole, &c. 
In The fortune, which he common and uncertain, 2 
be | who none of us canſt ſhun, or by any means makes 
zis better, we muſt bear with patience and diſcretion. *% 
en Thou haft choſen two companion, one of them are a 
| fool, and the other - he idle; if therefore thow imi- 
ates them, they wilt render thou incapable of ſtudy. 
A. Hs. Which 
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Which of we, doth 2 think, are ignorant of your 


folly ? 


Of the virgins five was wite, and five was fooliſh, 
I came to ſchool to-day the firſt of all my ſchool 
fellows, It be no wonder, that of ſo many thouſand 
dangers, who are conitantly hovering over us, one 
ſhould hit us at laſt, Romulus built the city of Rome, 
and was the firſt of all the Roman kings, It be a 
difficult thing, whether of the two parties I ſhalt 


_ chaſe. 


RULE II. 


Ato8ives of the Comparative and Superlativ 
Degree, &c. 


O8&/. A Noun following than or as in Compariſon, | 


&c. 
You hath twin brothers, John and James; but 


| James are the taller of the two. It is probable, the 


elder of the two ſons wilt ſucceed to a great eſtate; 
but he have not half the ſhare of learning whom his 
brother haſt. The firſt ſtep to wiſdom be for a man 
to know himſelf, 'whom as it are the moſt difficult of 
all things, ſo it is the moſt uſeful. 

The poor man liveth a more ſecurer life than the 
lords of the world. Perhaps my father be richer than 


* thine, and 1 mayſt have a greater fortune than thee; 


yet I deſires virtue, who are better than riches, This 
lofty building were not erected for ſuch diminutive 
animals as you and me, You think him handſomer 
than I. It were well expreſſed by Plato; but more 
elegantly by Solomon than he. Nero was the wick- 


edeſt of all the Roman Emperors; than who none 


were of a more cruel . or mitte 
greater crimes. | | 


a R UI E lv. 
Adjectives that ſignify Fulneſi vr Emptineſs, Kc. 
The nights of rich men is generally full of fears. 

Man 


ms, &> F 8 


Ke. 

A walk an hundred yards long, and 6x adds broad, 

wow Have trees planted on each fide, are pleaſant for 
. H 6 | them 


EXERCTSE 8, c. 455 
Man which is partaker of reaſon and ſpeech, be more 
excellent than beaſts, who is void of reaſon and ſpeech. 
Force void of prudence fall through its own weight. 
He whoſe bags is empty of money, have a houſe empty, 
of friends, and a coat full of rents. 

My brother am of a very bad temper, and far dif- 
ferent from my father, which be rich in the endow- 
ments of mind, though poor in eftate. A conſcience 


free from guilt laugheſt at falſe accuſers ; but fear be 


proper to guilty perſons. When we is free from 
neceſſary buſineſs and cares, we be deſirous to ſee, 
hear, and learn ſomething, London the chief city 
of England are diſtant from Exeter one ed and 
ſeventy miles. 


Adjectives * a 8 
. 


Adjetives that ignify Advantage, Fine Suit 
ableneſs, &c. 


Many things is profitable to ce men, but ged. 


lineſs are profitable to all. He which have a heart to be 


kind and bountiful to his neighbour, wilt not deny 
what be fit and convenient to himſelf. There is fill 


a few, which like thou and I drink nothing but water. 


It be not the incenſe, or the offering, that are accept 
able to God, but the purity and devotion of the wor- 
ſhiper. Nothing are more commendable, than for 
young perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their parents. I 
ſhall be glad to ſee you at mine houſe to-morrow, if 
it is not inconvenient for you. Recreations is ſome- 
times neceſſary both to the body and mind of man; 
Adjectives with an_Accuſative. 
R UE Z. 


Adjedtives which 6gnify Length, Breadth, Thicke 


156 K X ANC 8, Ke. 
them that would recreate themſelves. A wall an hun- 
dred feet high, ahd thirty feet thick, wilt defend a 

town well; eſpecially if it is encompalied with a 
Loh fixty feet wide, and thirty feet deep. - 


Italy is an hundred and twenty miles diſtant from 
Sardinia ; Sardinia two hundred miles from Africa, 


| You ſays, ſuch a one livedſt fourſcore years; ſay | 


rather, he were fourſcore years old ; unleſs you 
mean to ſay, he lived only as trees does: 8 


Alajectives with an Allantes. | 
Adjectives that ſignify the Cauſe, or the Manner, xc. 
My brother face be pale with fickneſs, not with 
ſtudy. My maſter countenance were greatly changed, 


when he found his beloved-ſon guilty of a lie: ſome- 
times he were pale with anger, by and by red with 


fury; and in the mean time he, poor ME were 


trembling for fear of puniſhwent. 

We ought not to ridicule a man, which are weak 
with age, deformed by birth, or lame by diſeaſes. 
An obſtinate goodneſs overcome an ill diſpoſition z 
as a barren ſoil be made fruitful by care and tillage. 
Misfortunes cannot be .avoided, but they mayeſt be 
ſweetened, if not overcome ; and our lives mace 
happy by philoſophy. 


- Of the Government of Fedde... © 
Verbs with a Nominative Caſe. 
RULE. 


"Waits Nenter or Paſpoe n a Nominative Caſe, 
| &c. 


Virtue be a precious jewel; but vice are abominable. 


Vour maſter art diligent; but ye hath been hitherto 


idle boys: if ye wilt leave off your idleneſs, and 


imitate the laborious bee, ye will deſervedly be called 


diligent ſcholars, Fetisnes often offended. * 
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fury. A magiſtrate is a ſpeaking law, and the law 
are a dumb magiſtrate. 


I is him that live, and were dead. Thie is hee; | 
which Maped with life. It is him, I is to congratu- 


late. Theſe be them, which fonght a duel. Let 
we be loyal: ſubjects; be ye faitful ſervants. Gain 
are thought by moſt men godlineſs ; but godlineſs 
are by the beſt men eſteemed gain. Great princes 18 
accounted happy.men, and poor men be reckoned 


miſerable; but this opinion art not always true. | - 


'The poet ſuppoſe anger to be a ſhort madneſs, The 
magiſtrate mayeſt be truly ſaid to be a ſpeaking law, 
and the law a dumb magiſtrate. If thou delirgt 


in good earneſt to be a good man, ſuffer a man ta 


contemn thee. [-would{t chuſe to lire poor honeſtly, 
rather than to get riches diſhoneſtly. 


Verbs with an Accuſative Caſe. 
R:U-h:4 1; 
Verbs Tran/itive govern an Accuſative Caſe, Kc. 
Virtue afford true happineſs. Huntſmen uſes long 


poles. Painful preachers has made excellent ſer- 


mons,. Oh! that I hadſt finiſhed this troubleſome 


buſineſs, Nothing are ſo generaus, ſo noble, ſo mu- | 


nificent, as to relieve the poor, raiſe up the afflicted, 
inſtru the ignorant, and relieve the oppreſſed. He 
ſells his liberty, which accepteſt a kindneſs whom he 
cannot requite. He which will live a happy life, 
muſt be endued with virtue. Boys lives a tireſome 
life, as they accounts it; but idleneſs are the cauſe 
that Rudy be weariſome to them; for the paths of 
learning is ſmooth. and pleaſant, but idle drones 
—_— Wan rough and unpaſſable. Abo 
7% X UL Z II. e f 
Verbs Senn Accuſative Caſe of the Word, Ke. 
None are ſure to live another year, yet none is 


| | cobtent to die this year. They which: continues 


many 
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many years in miſery, may at laſt find deliverance. 
There are nobody ſo old, which does not think he 
may live a year. I ſtudied that ſpeech for three 
days, yet couldſt not make myſelf perfect ying 
it. Within fix weeks 1 ſhall have finiſhed this book 
of accounts. 


Verb. with an Accuſative and a Genitive, 
R U LE. 

The Verbs to accuſe, to condemn, to acquit, &c. 
It is a common thing for prodigal ſervants to accuſe 
their maſters of covetouſneſs; and idle boys their 
teachers of cruelty. If you condemneth me of one 
crime, I ſhall condemn you of many. He be acquitted 
of ingratitude, which ſincerely wiſh it were in his 
power to make a return, Which of you convince me 
of fin; and if I tell the truth, why do you not believe 
me ? | | 
It be generous to warn ingenuous minds of the 
danger oß their bad conduct with lenity. Why 
ſhouldſt I be deprived of you both; He were dil- 
appointed of his money. He that ſpoileſt me of 
my honour, doſt me a greater injury, than him 
which rob me of my money: he may reſtore my 
| * when he canſt not repair wy honour. 


Verbs with an Accuſalive and a Dative. 
; T4; C4 $: - 


All Verbs that b any Thing acquired. or 


4 1354 A 

We oweth piety to our parents, a jos: to. our 
country; for nature engages us to them. Apply 
thyſelf to the Rudy of learning and virtue, ' who 
tendeſt to thy praiſe and happineſs. That which 


|  thnk doth well, thou doth for thyſelf, got for 


another. He have acquired for himſelf. the beſt 
| 'Garnitore of life, Who have got tied. 


The 
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The ſun ſhine even to the wicked. That who 
mayeſt happen to one body, may happen to any 


body. We be all drawn to the deſire of knowledge. 


The Scholar which playeſt, when he go to ſchool, 
ſhalt ſuffer ſevere puniſhment, Man baſten to his 
end, whilſt he ſeemeſt ſtrong of body, and ſprightly 
in mind, and are every now and then near his death ; 


many dangers ſurrounds him, one of whom mayeſt 


bring him to his grave. 
U IE 


The Verbs to promiſe, to pay, to give, to rae, 
to procure, &c, 


If thou has promiſed any thing to an enemy, thou 
ought not to break thy promiſe, It is agreeable to 
prudence, as well as nature, to pay that honour to 
your parents, whom you expecteſt your children 
ſhouldſt pay to you. He but late gave a favour, 
which giveſt to one Fhich aſk it. Though books 


delights me very much, I ought to reſtors them to 


the owner. 


My father will 150 me money and books, if I 1 


pays every one their due. My father's ſervant have 
bought me a whip. That man fold me to-day.a good 
horſe, and I will ſell it my brother to-morrow, | 

little brother ſent me theſe gloves, and a filk hand- 


a. Thoſe has told my father many lies. 


UL 
The Verb to compare in the adi Voice, Kc. 3 
If we ſhouldſt compare the number of good and 
virtuous perſons to the multitude of the wicked, it 


would be very ſmall. The moſt happieſt condition 


in life, if it is compared to the joys of heaven, are 
miſerable, and not worthy of our deſires, Death be 
rightly compared to fleep, and fortune to the wind. 

The pleaſures of the body is not to be compared 


with the lautes of learning and knowledge. If we 
compares 


1 8 bl þ 
* 8 . 
P — | — —— 
: 
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* fry 1 a year. There be no calamity ſo ſevere, 
| | to 
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compares the moſt longeſt life of man with eternity, 
it will be found very ſhort. It be impoſſible to form 
a right jadgment of things, unleſs we compares man 


with man, time with time, and eiumtanee With 
circumſtance. | 


Firbs with os and an Allative Caſe 
R-UL I. I 
All Verbs govern an Aceu/ative Caſe of the Per- 
Jon, &C. | 
Men is caught with pleaſure, as fiſhes is with a 


- hook. _ We often ſees them overcome by ſhame, who 


no other reaſon couldſt prevail upon. Many. more 
men has been deſtroyed: by the violence of men, than 
by all other calamities, , The divine anger proceeds 


to vengeance with a low pace, and compenſate the 


flowneſs of the puniſhment with the heavineſs of it. 
: Injuries is overcome by good turns much more gen- 
weely, than they be repayed with the obſtinacy of mu- 
taal hatred. A man muſt not give with his hand, and 
deny with his looks; he double the gift, which giveſt 
quickly and willingly. They conſulted, that they 
might take Jeſus by ſubtilty. Thou ſhall drink by 
meaſure, Men was born for the ſake of men, 
. 
The Verbs to bay, to /el!, &e. 
Learning is valued at a low rate by thoſe only 
whoſe minds is not capable of learning. Many a 
lace of honour are fold for gold. Plato ſays excel- 
E that thoſe things is too much, which men 
buy with life. That merchant will never be rich, 


which bayeth wares for an hundred Nn and ſel} 


them again for an hundred pence. 
He were thought extravagant for hiring a Houſe at 


- 
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EXERCISES, e. 161 
to whom we are not all of us, in this time of anarchy | 
and con fuſion equally expoſed ; and whom I would 


have averted from the republic at the expence of my 
own (prongs and domeſtic enjoyments moſt . 


8 nn. 


The Verbs to require, to receive, to buy, to borrow, 
to beg, to obtain, &c. _ | 

Never require of a friend any thing, but which are 
juſt and honeſt. A wiſe man do not ſcorn to receive 
advice of them, than who he be wiſer by much ; he 
heareſt which they can ſay, and practiſe that, en 
he thinkeſt moſt profitableſt to his buſineſs, This 
book is worth ſeven groats, but I boaght it of the 


. 


bookſeller for eighteen-pence. 


No one thinkeſt that he owe us any wing. who 
have borrowed of as our time, when this be the only 
thing, whom a greatful man canſt not "repay. 4A 
indigent man beggeth a farthing of a covetous man; 


but he have more need than the moſt pooreſt ſervant. "I 


I earneſtly begs this favour in my own n right; 8 


DE. 


The Verbs to pleaſe, to ſatisfy, to toutent, „ 
It be not the incenſe, or the offering that God are 
pleaſed with, but the purity and devotion of the wor- 
ſhipper. Satisfy the poor with bread, and thou ſhall 
never want treaſure, Hither let all your thoughts 
tend, wiſh for this alone, leaving the reſt to provi- - 
dence, that you mayeſt be ſatisfied with yourſelf, and 
contented with your own endowments. When men 
hath within theirſelves.no reſources for making life 
virtuous: and happy, ſuch men is. diſpleaſed with 
every age of life; but to thoſe which requires from 
themſelves all that art good, nothing can ſeem an 
evil, which che neceſſty of nature brings with. it, 
Tha firſt Nat of our life knowſt not Well, the mid- 
A dle 


* 
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dle are beſet with cares, and the laſt oppreſſed with 
grievous old age. Men, which abounds with wealth, 
is Often puffed up with pride. He which flow in 
wealth, are not always happy; but he whoſe mind 
are content with his eſtate. The providence of God 
have filled the world with all good things. I cannot 
but own, that I is filled with the higheſt joy, in that v1 
the opinion of men admit me to ſhare in your praiſes, 
Though you loveſt your friend much, load him not 
with ſaperflnous praiſes before others. He charged 
him with a robbery. | 


Fe in « op 5 Z V. 

The 983 to Free, to Aar, to exempt, We: 
Fortune frees many bad men from puniſhment, none 
from fear. Keep thy mind, eyes, and hands, from 
other mens things. The greateſt aMuence of worldly 
goods wilt not exempt us from the ſtroke of death, 
An honeſt man refrain from injuſtice even when impu- 4 

nity are propoſed. Careleſs and wicked boys comes 
from church and from ſchool more readily. than they 1? 
| d 
a 


as LAS un as « a 8 


go to them. | 
Verbs with an Ablati ve Caſe, . 
RULE I. « 
Verbs Paſſivo govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Agent, &c. 01 


The only way to honour and dignity are to be a 
- praiſed and beloved by wiſe men. Nothing can be 5 
well done by an angry perſon. Though he watt _ 
baniſhed out of his country by the judges, he ſtill by 
' retained a love for it. Faith are accounted by all I b. 
men the foundation of all religion! Pray be Four, © 
11 is not heard by any one. ; 
Thieves followeth their buſineſs in the night, and 
is not ſeen by any one; honeſt men in the day, and 
is ſeen by every one, 1 had rather be approved by he 
one 


EX RR © 1848-18, as. whe 
ene good man, than by many bad men. It were 


excellently written by Plato, that we was not born N 
ſor ourſelves only. The affairs of a pooh! man is 


never neglected by God. 


. 2 
All Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the Nane 


of any Place, &c. 


To live in London in ſummer time are very diſ- 
agreeable to me, In my old age I would chuſe to live 
at Lacædemon, becauſe all men there reverences old 
age, Few men be like themſelves at all times; no 
one are wiſe at all times. The opportunity which 
you mayſt have this hour, you may ſeek the next; 
uſe time therefore while you mayſt. | 


Verbs with an Infinitive Mood, 


81D 25, 8-15. *% 

Perbs, Participles, jeje „ and ſometimes 5.5. 

Lantiwes, &c. 
Fithes is wont to ſwim, Good boys haves to lady. 
Tender parents deſires to ſee their dear children. A 
dutiful ſon dare not diſobey his parents, though they 
are indulgent to him; he will not hearken to the evil 
counſel of wicked boys, but rather loſe their company, 
and be deſpiſed by them becauſe of his obedience. 

He be truly. worthy of praiſe, which are ready not 
only to ſerve, but to. die for his country, It is 
diflicult to have all men our friends; it be egough to 
bave no enemies. A defire to die is blameable, when 


it proceed only from impatience by reafon of trouble 


but he that be defirous to live, when his death wouldft. 
be more honourable to God and ene want 


Chriſtian courage. . 


SUS # Mc. | 

The Infinitive Mood has often no other Word, '&c. 
To ſpeak the truth, I wonders at his raſhneſs, that 
he ſnouldſt ng to attack ou who 1 is diſtinguiſhed 


with ; 
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with the higheſt honours, and ſupported by the moſt 
powerful friendſhip; at the ſame time that he him- 
ſelf be greatly deficient in theſe reſpects. 


Of the Government of Participles. 
. 


Participles govern the /ame Cales, as the Verb. 


do, &c. 

You wilt ſometimes find a man accifiag "DE of 
ſedition, and others of treaſon, whilſt himſelf are ac- 
cuſed by others of lying and perjury. A man given 
to pleaſare are but of little ſervice to his heir. We 
ought to take care that we makes our deſire obedient 

to reaſon. The ſhadow of the earth hindering the 
ſun make night. An action cOMMERAEd by ſome is 

often blamed * others. 
R U L E II. 

A Paneioipten ending i in ing after a Simple Verb, &c. 

_ My brother loveſt hunting. The moſt expeditious 
way of encrealing an eltate, are to retrench your ex- 


pences. Nature and genius is the greateſt helps to 
learning the liberal ſciences. Youth be the time for 
improving. A good man have always pleaſure in 


relieving the poor and needy. The man that goeſt 
a hawking, hunting, or viſiting his friends, when his 


neceſſary. occaſions calls for his preſence, and can 
elſewhere prefer his recreations before his buſineſs, 
ahd the ſociety of his friends before his own profit, 


The boy which go with his ſchool- fellows a playing, 


when he oughteſt to be learning his leſſon, prefer 


Play before his maſter love; and when he be weary 
of playing, he will want time to ene his ap- 
pointed exerciſes. 


R U L Kt. 

Participles ending in ing, with a Prepoſition before 
them, &c. | 
Scholars way learn by teaching one another; for 
they 


Ape” te a a 


fer 


fore 


for 


hey 
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| they fafteneth the things they hath formerly learned 


more ſtedfaſtly in their memories by repeating them 
over. Amongſt boys, as well as amongt men, ſome 


- is obſtinate in offending, while others wiſely learn 


prudence from the puniſhment of others, 75 


R UZ IV. 


Farticiples ending in zug, with an Anil. before 
them, &c. © x 

The taking away of temporal riches Ratings tend 
to the encreaſing of ſpiritual wealth; and the impo- 
veriſhing of the body are ſometimes the enriching of 


the foul; a frequent thinking on theſe things may 


mitigate che grieving of perſons in trouble. 


Of the Government of Adverts. . 2 7 


R UL BF. 


Ads or Quality, whether in the rise, Com- 
parative or Superlative Degree, xc. 


It behoveſt men to live agreeably'to the dignity! of 


men. They which cannot conceal their friends ſe. 
crets from them which aſks them, but diſcloſes what 
are committed to their truſt, acts not only unfaith- 


fully to their friends, but hurtfully to themſelves, 


John and James both writes correctly, but John 
the more correctly of the two. They which behaves 


themſelves moſt warily of all men, and who lives 
more watchfully than others, mayſt happen to, do 
ſomething, Who, if it is diyulged, may "ry muck | 


injure their reputation, 


of the Government of Prepoſitions... 3 
RULE. 


: Propoſitions which are not the Signs of Caſety „ N i 


Some birds is ſaid to fly above the clouds. 


haftens towards the church, The army were 8 
about the city. He were a murderer and fled beyond 
the ſea, Thor Mall na ſwim, 2. the ſtream. 

ug! d | 
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Charity ought to be exerciſed towards the poor. His 
doings, 1 knoweth, was without your knowledge, 


Of the Government of C of unct ions. 
R ELI T. | 


Conjunctions couple the ſame Caſes, Moods and 
Tenſes, &c. 

Riches changes the mind, breeds pride and arrogance, 
and procure envy. Many men makes promiſes, but 
often breaks them. What will that man do in the 
dark, who feareſt nothing but a witneſs and a judge! 
No part of the common wealth wilt you find, who are 
not broken, or weakened by corruption or ſelf. intereſt. 
I would more willingly receive than do injury, 

Note, Sometimes the Senſe of the Conſtruction, &c. 

Honeſty are ſaid to be the beſt policy, and will 
appear the greateſt wiſdom ; and tho? all honeſt men 
does not enjoy worldly ſapcels, and tho? they want- 
eth outward good things, God will make up to them 
that defect by better riches. True love hates, and 
will not ſuffer delay. 


RULE l. 


An Tafinitive i is often coupled with a Noun, &c. 

Nothing ate the property of ſo narrow a ſoul, as to 
love riches. Nothing can be more ridiculous and 
blameable than to be angry with another, becauſe he 
be not of your opinion. What greater wickedneſs 
LCanſt there be, than to murder a familiar friend? No 


labour are leſs than to keep filence. What be ſo 


laudable as to requite kindneffes ? 


RO FP OM: 
When the Tenfes are the _ if 2800 formeer, Verb 
be Compound, c. | 
The glazier doth paint the hae; 108 OPT the 
windows. Faithful ſchoel- maſters doth teach and 


eorreéts. The man which does not repel, nor with- 
QHIER) © ſtands 
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ſtands an injury, offered to his neiglibours, if he 
can conveniently, be as much in E as if he 
deſerted his friend or country. | 

| N ULB W. 


Wnen different Moods of the ſame Verb are joined 
together, &c. 


4 


There may poffbly, but there ſeldom happens an 


inſtance, wherein a fool be not unſeemly tranſported 
by his paſſion : for he 1s generally no ſooner pro- 
voked, but he grow angry; and which be worſe, 
it appeareſt neee in nis countenance, bat. 
and actions. | 
| RR UL EV. 1 88 
The Conjunctions if, though, except, teſt, wy” | 
If children is neglected, till vice hath taken deep 


root in them, they be hardly reformed afterwards, 
- Tho? ability is wanting, yet the will to do good is 


commendable. I will not Jet thee go, except thou 
bleffeſt me. Let us ſacrifice unto the Lord, Teſt he 
falls upon us with peſtilence. The day wouldſt fall 


me, if I ſhould reckon every one. Tho Meth ſhould 3 
deny it, befiece it to be true. | 


D Nei Tag 
'R U L.; E VI. n 5 
The Conjanfions left and that annexed to a 
Command, &c. 
Be cautious who you ie leſt che crimes 


of another reflects ſhame upon yourſelf. Look again 
and again, what ſort of perſons thou” recommends, 


leſt another's fault ſhouldſt preſently bring ſhame 
upon thee. I ſhall go in myſelf, and ſtrictly charge 
the ſervant, that he ſuffers no one to carry the child 
away. We left the city, that we might enjoy the 
ſweet pleaſure of the country. I beg you would 
wait, till I have cobſalted my ſriends. 
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168 \B-X BRCECITISE |, &ci 
O the wanne of Interjedions, 


236-465 ov: e e eee ci) 


Interj ections are * put independently, &c. 

Alas! how wretchedly have I caſt away what I be. 
towed on thee! What! muſt I tarry here two days 
alone! Alas! how faſt does the years lide away | 
Surely this ovgh}t0 excite our diligence. 3 


Ak r 
Some. laterjeftions govern a Dative Caſo. 
Wos ta thee | who deſpiſeth knowledge, an rejectel 

the counſels of the wiſe, Well is bim that have found 


prudence, Ah wretched me! I cannot remember thiz 
without tears. | 1 


Others an Accuſati ve. 
Oh the wickedneſs of thoſe bloody m mon that thirſterk 
after their neighbours blood! Ah pare honeſty! Ah 


Primitive fincerity | Where in, the world ſhall I. noy 


ſeck them, 
Note, the IaterjeRtions o. when it denotes ſpeaking, 


| to, &c, 


O my dear brother! bow neceſſary is books to our 


x improvement | in learning, O thou pride of a great for- 


tune! How delightful is it to receive nothing from 


ork hal yu giveth, \ gs 14 77 | 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 


5 in avbich ITEM ar is Violated,. | 
5 | 5 and Capitals miſplaced 


Chantond men always wants, ' Complitlincs beget 


Friends; Plain truth hatred. We. ought to beware, 
leſt them Vices deceive us, Who ſeem to Imitate Vir 
tues. The Phyſician, which have done his beſt, are 
acquitted, tho? The patient dies; and ſo be the advo- 
cate, tho' the client Loſes His cauſe, Order, conſtancy 
and Moderation in Our words and Actions Gains the 
Commendation of them, with which we live. A boy 
can never Becomg learned Without diligence : he doght 


To read much, and ſtudies Hard, WES Intends = nh | | 


make a progreſs in Learning. 


I would Have the truth wtf if me, * 25 hace: * 1 


Lyar. Eagerneſs, and Covetouſneſs, and Boldneſs 


makes men Blind. Both me and thee is In fault. 


Thee and thy Brother does Your duty to your 


Mother. Him, which dealeſt Sincerely in all His 
Actions, aze both Safe and Secure; but he, which 


Relieth upon Fraud, and tricks of Deceiving, mall 
find His cynning Pail him at laſt. 


To be Content with what one Have, are the 8 ; 


greateſt and certaineſt Riches, The Good things of 


Fortune 1s Juſt as His mind be, who Poſleſs them: 
To he who knoweſt how to Uſe them, Good; but 


to he that does not Uſe them, back: If we doth not 


Stick to beſtow Kindneſſes upon them, Whom, W 
hope, wilt do we Good; what perſons ought us to be 
Towards them which bas done us good already; Old 
age brings This vice To men; we is more Intenter 
upon wealth, than be Nn It be much more 
Per bo be call Too Liberal, <han Vngrateful: 2 75 
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1j SELECT SENTENCES, &c. 


Good men will praiſe the one, and even Bad men 
wilt Condemn the Other, 72 Je Be 

What ſhall Fall out are not in Our power to Chuſe j 
but it is in our power to Manage and improve that who 
Happen, and Turns it to our advantage. The Poor 
man liveſt a more Securer life, than the Lord's of the 
World. What the Vulgar makes Light and eaſy by 


Long ſuffering, the Wiſe man Soften to himſelf by 


long Meditation. Alexander were ſenſible, how much 
more Happier he were, which coveted Nothing, than 
him, who required the Whole world to himſelf. 
Man, which 1s partaker of Reaſon and ſpeech, are 
excellenter than Beaſts, who is Void of Reaſon and 


\ſpeech. They be Man in name only, not in Realty, Which 


does things Unbecoming a Man. Be always Cautious 
of that Man company, who have no Regard to his 
Own reputation; for 'tis Evident, if he Value not 
his pwn reputation, he will never Mind your, If thou 
is Bleſſed with Wealth and Riches, beware left thou 
are Puffed up with” pride and Scornfulneſs, Only 
they, which is Endued with Virtue, is Rich; for 
them only Poſſeſſech things both Advantageous and 
Everlaſting 3 and they only are. Content with what 
they hath, Who are the property of Riches. 


If we confidereth” the Excellence and dignity of . 


Nature, we ſha Quickly find how Shameful it be to 
diffolve into a Luxufious Softneſs and delicacy ;. and 


how becoming on the other Side to Live frugally, 


Gravely and ſoberly.' This is commonly, the Fortune 
of they, w which Spoils and deceives Others, they at 
laſt meets with ſome, who Doth the like to them. 

We ſpend our time in idle and Un prof table Purſuits, 
who makes Life ſeem hort; whereas it Be long Enough 
ro Accompliſh the molt Greateſt Things, if we knows 


how to Uſe it Rightly. What Man are there, who 


chou hail foen ; Confer with one. An action. 


— 
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poverty want many things, covetouſneſs all things, 
By ſome Miſtake, perhaps in battle, I mayeſt Wound 
my fellow-ſoldier, and ſpares the Enemy ; but this be 
an Accident, not my fault, which intended to Strike 
an Enemy. Bitter Enemies deſerves Better of we, 
than Them Friends which Endulgeth Sins, and Drives 
ns into Miſchief by obſequiouſneſs. God the be- 
holder of all Things are Preſent in Darkneſs, are 
preſent alſo in Our thoughts, who is, as it was, 
Another darkneſs. We is angry at God, becauſe 
ſome One go Beyond us, forgetting how Many men Wi 
is behind us: conſider how Many more thou goes "R 
before, than thou follows. :- 4" 
Go on, Young man, as thou does, 100 Purſue the 
Study of Learning; that thou may be à Honour to 
thyſelf, a benefit to your Friends, and an Advantage 


$ to che public. Fortune Takeſt away nothing, but 
f what ſhe giveſt: but ſhe Giveſt not virtue z therefore Il 
y Virtue are a good, whom ſhe canſt not take away, 

rr II is much more tolereble not to acquire than to Love; 

4 and therefore you ſee them men more Chearfuller, 7 

A who Fortune never tookeſt any notice of, than them 

_ which ſhe have Deſerted. They, which detracts from 

af anothers praiſe, rather Betrays tfieit own "diſeaſe, 

Ka than detect anothers Morals ; and them, who either 

<4 Praiſe a Man for actions not very Juſtiß able, or 

y, Condemns the praiſe Worthy, only ſhew. Weir own 

ne Folly and Perverſe Judgment. 

The Greater part of Men is deftroyed by Bietet. 1 
m. The multitude Eſteem few things According tg Truth; 1 Me | 
its, many things According to Opinion. Malice ate, Stad _ 
wh ar Anothers misfortune, and Envy is Trouble at anßo 
* thers good. Let neither love of friends, por hatred 
cho of Enemies; Neither Hope of pleaſure or Gain, nor 

fear of Pain or damage, Neither Proſperous nor Croſs 
erty Ba events, ever moves thee to Turn aſide from the Rule 
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of Virtue. Greatneſs of mind, if it is Without 


Juſtice, are in fault; for nothing are Ys cl 
who are without Juſtice, | 


God gave Reaſon to man, by whom the appetites of 
the mind mighteſt be Govern. Beware that thou does 


not Commit any thing, who thou would Preſently ſtrive 


to Alter. Let we remember, that we become into. this 


by. 


world, as Into a lodging, not as into a home; for nature 
have Given us here a Inn to Stay in, not a place to Dwell 
in. In War it is of More conſequence, what Sort of 
Soldiers you Command, than how Many. When we 
obligeth them which Can never pay us again, as 2 
Stranger upon his Laſt farewell, or a Neceſſitous perſon 
upon. his death-bed, we maketh Providence our Debtor, 
and Rejoiceth in The Conſcience even of a Fruitlels 
benefit, 

Him, which Reſiſts his own . obey God 
and Deſerveſt greater praiſe, than the General, that Van- 
quiſh Mighty armies, and takeſt the moſt Strongeſt 


Cities, and ſerves his Paſſions whom he cannot Govern. 


A man of a Mean Eſtate mayeſt give leſs than one of a 
great, and yet are the more Liberal perſon ; for Libe- 


. rality be not to be Meaſure ſo much by What are Given, 


as by the ability of the Giver. Virtue is the moſt Pre- 
cious of All things; it is therefore the part of a Fool to 


Deſpiſe that, whom all men r to Ws 2 than 


riches and Pleaſure. 

All men hates them which is ; Uninindful of 4 kindneſs, 
and All men Loves a mind Grateful and Mindful of a 
Good turn. Mutual Benevolence Are the Great bond 


of human ſociety, and without them life itſelf are Griev- 


ous,. Full of fear and Anxiety, and Void of all comfort 


and Pleaſure, - The moſt Greateſt riches is contemptible 


in compariſon of learning and Knowledge, tho' Men is | 
wont to ſeek after the Former, and neglects the Latter. 


5 Health i is more Sweeter to n, which 1 is Recover from 


4 \ Sore 
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a Sore diſeaſe, than to- them, which. was always. of a 
Sound and healthful Body. 

Them which diſagrees with their Neighbours, pro- 
cures to theirſelves Much hatred ; but a Man of A 
meek ſpirit Hearken to good advice, and had rather 


Suffer wrong, than contends with any one, Vice 


creepeſt upon Men under the name of virtue; for 
covetouſneſs would be Call frugality, and frugality . 
take to Herſelf the Name of bounty pride Call it- 
ſelf neatneſs ; Revenge feem Like Greatneſs of ſpirit, | 
and cruelty Exerciſe her Bitterneſs. under the ſhew of | 


Courage. Young men is Deſirous of Honour and 


Victory, more than Money; as not having Fre been 
in want. 

To them which you hath Unwillingly offend, vou 
muſt Uſe the beſt Apology you canſt, and Shew thar 
what you didſt were by Neceſſity, you couldſt not 
AR, otherwiſe, and that yon is ready to make amends 
for any injury by ſubſequent acts of juſtice and Duty. 
Boys. lives a Tireſome life at School, as they account 
it; But idleneſs are the cauſe, that Study are weari- 
ſome to they: For the paths of learning is ſmooth and 
pleaſant, but idle drones thinks it rough and unpaſſa- 
ble. He, which Walk friendly, with his friend, and 
yet ſuddenly Stab him with a dagger, are a .perſidi- 
ous wretch, and Like the Sirens, which with their 
ſweet wile Allures men To deſtruction. . 

Virtue Deſire no other reward on Earth, than that 


of praiſe and Glory; and if diſappointed herein, ſhe 
be however contented in itſelf. Let Anger be far off 


in Puniſhing, with whom Nothipg n be fone 
well, nothing Conſiderately. 
A Man given to vice Contract to Elirhifelf many dic. 
eaſes, the cure of Whom Coſt him more than all his 
pleaſures canſt Recompence : Health Are eafily loſt, 


but the recovery of her are bought of Phyſicians ata 
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Great rate. Make uſe of thy friend with great cau- 
tion; truſt him not before thou knows him well; for 
Many that pretends-to be friends, uſeth flattery as a 
Maſk to Hide their hearts from men. Uſe yourſelf 
not to be of a ſtern, but of a Compoſed Countenance; 
for that will be imputed to prudence, this to inſolence. 
1 ho? Boys comes to School to be inſtructed, yet they 
be ſuch enemies to themſelves, that they do not Uſe 
_ their time Rightly, but Acteth as if they thought their 
Time a thing df no value, Them things who ſeems | 
uſeful, as honours, riches, pleaſures, and the like, is 
never to be Preferred to friendſhip. If thou converſeth 
with them, which is more Honourable than thyſelf, 
thou ſhall Gain honour ; but if with them much greater 
than thyſelf, they will be Lord's not friends; and 
WW ill Deſpiſe thee, when thou is to undergo misfortunes. 
A certain reverence ſhouldſt be Uſe towards all men, 
both High and Low; for 'tis the humour not only 
of a Arrogant, but alſo of a very Diſſolute man, not 
to Care whom the World think of him. Give thy 
friend Counſel with the Greateſt coution, when he aſk 
it of thee, leſt thou does him Hurt, and he accuſeth 
thee of enmity. It is Barbarous to Return injuries to 
them, from who we hath Receive Kindneſs: and 
Quite unnatural to Return Evil to he from which we 
hath Receive nothing but good. A fool Anger are 
not to be Fear; for tho' he threatens men with dread- 
fal things, yet he have not cunning Enough to A& 
revenge. | 
Ho blind and Miftaken be them, which Deſire to 
Extend Their dominion Beyond the Seas, and by the 
Help of their Soldiers to add provinces To provinces, 
Being ignorant at the ſame time, That to command 
theirſelves are the moſt Greateſt empire in the World. 
There are hardly any man Living, which may not be | 
Wen upon More or Leſs by wrt ; for we is of | 
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of us Naturally Biaſs in our own favour ; But when 
it comes once to be Apply to a Vain fool, there be 
no end, who can be propoſe to be attaineT by it, 

which mayſt not be effect. We canſt not Pay Too 
much reſpect to they who Seaſonably corrects our Age. 
It is Abſurd, that them, which receiveth Admonition, 
ſhouldſt feel none of that uneaſineſs whom it ought to | 
give, but that only whom they ought to be free from ; | 
for they are not Trouble to have offended, but takes 
it ill to be reproved ; whereas their behaviour ought 
to be the Reverſe ; they ought to be ſorry for the of- 
fence, and rejoiceth in the admonition. Why doth. 
we See.the Generous man forgive his enemies, the 
Liberal Man does acts of Juſtice to the poor, the Stout 
man fights, the Wiſe Man adviſes, but to Acquire 
the reputation of ſuch and ſuch a Meritorious action? 
How wretched be the wan, who know not when he 
act well, but Paſs away The peace and Comfort of his 
Life for the gratifying of a Fantaſtical appetite or Hu- 
mour! A immoderate love of Money ſpoil them gene- 
rous diſpoſitions, whom mankind was ſent into the 
world with: It confineſt Their affections to Their 
pockets, and ſhrinkeſt up Their deſires into the nar- 
row and ſcandalous compaſs of their own concerns; 
their nature being ſo impoveriſhed, that they is not 


able to ſpare one acer no in favour of an- 
other. | 


A wiſe Man will keep Kkis Telf upon His Gen 
againſt the whole world, more eſpecially sgainſt a 


Known enemy; but moſt of all againſt iommemy 8 
which appear in the ſhape of a, friend. He which 
ö Gratifieth any man with That who are rather to his 
Detriment, than to his beneſit, are ſo far from deſery- 
ing to be call Liberal, that he is to be atcount the ' MW 
1 moſt pernicious of Flatterers. How many Examples 
have we ſee with our own Eyes of men, which has 
4 | 4 „ been 
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been relieved out of ſtarving neceſſities, who has 
| bereaved them both of Spirit and Strength to Do miſ- 
chief, which in requital hath afterwards conſpired - 
-againſt the Life, honour and Fortune of their patrons | 
and Redeemers, 

There's nocontending with the orders and Decree 
providence : He, which madeſt us, knoweſt what be 
moſt fitteſt for us; and Every man Lot are undoubt- 
edly the beſt, There never were a Fypocrite ſo diſ- 
guiſe, but he had ſome mark or other to be known by. 
No Innocence canſt be ſafe where power and malice 
is in confederacy againſt Her, The drunkard will 
think him his friend, which will Keep him Company ; 
and the Proud man he that wilt flatter him. We muſt 
take care not to look upon things unknown as Known, 
and too Haſtily aſſents to them; we muſt not Aﬀent 
to any thing Raſhly, nor Arrogantly. 

Where pride and beggary Meets, people i is Sure to 
be make Ridiculous in the Concluſion. Spiteful prayers 
Generally proves curſes to they which makes them; 
and the miſchief they intend to others uſually Fall 
upon their own heads. Him which fee his neighbour | 
poſſeſſeth ſomewhat that be wanting 10 Himſelf, are 
Apt to think how Happy he ſhouldſt be, if he was in 
that Man Condition, and in the Mean time never 
think of Enjoying his own, who may perhaps in 
many reſpects be more Happier than that of his neigh- 

bour, whom he ſo much Admires. ' 
| Weak minds frequently Fancy themſelveago be big- 
ger and worthier than they is; and other people to be 
Leſſer and more unworthier: and the conſequence of 
this wretched pride are often Fatal to the poſſeſſors of 
it, or at Leaſt ſerves to render them Contemptible in 


the eyes of them whoſe good Opinion. they Ce the moſt 
Fondeſt to engage. Many a Man to avoid a Preſent 
and Leſs evil, run u blindfold: into a Greater; and there 


is 
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is others, which, to gratify a revengeful humour, Lays 
a foundation for Repentance for all their Life to Come. 
Our good nature ſhouldſt always he Manage with 


Prudence; We may forgive a Injury; but we ſhould 


not encourage the perſon which have injure us, to 


repeat the offence. The moſt Worthleſs fellows is 


Oftentimes the moſt Vaineſt, and attribates to their- 
ſelf the Glory of every thing, tho? they Contributes 
nothing to any good Purpoſe. It is mofe better to 


Profit the bad on Account of the Good, than to be 


wanting to the Good on Account of the bad, when 


they cannot be ſeparated: ſuch are the way of Divine 


providence. 
Backbiters and pickthanks is the moſt baſel of 
men; and it cannot fail of giving pleaſure to every 


one, when they are detect, and meets with their de- 


ſerts. You mayſt know, that a Senſe of Goodneſs 
ſtill ſubſiſt in The minds of the moſt Corrupt Men ; 
and that men, however Negligent, is not quite Void 
of Shame; for almoſt all diſſembles their Crimes, and 
when they have ſucceed, they Enjoy indeed the fruits 


of their Actions themſelves, 
We ought not to put up our petitions to heaven For 


Every thing we wanteth, or to be Relieve from any 


| Petty vexation; much leſs ought us to take pet, if 


our impertinent prayers is not immediately Anſwer. 
Some men is but Little conſiſtent with themſelyes in 
contrary matters ; they ſeverely deſpiſeth pleaſure, 


yet in Ae is quite Effeminate; they neglect Glory, 
1 


but is qiite caſt Down in Infamy, Many know not 
the force of Virtue; they only uſurp the Name but 
is Strangers to her Influence. 


Obligations and benefits is caſt away upon two Sorts | 


of people ; they which does not underſtand them, 
and they which is not Senſible of them. It is rea- 
ſonable for one requiring pardon for faults, to return 
them again. Humanity forbid a man to be Proud 
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towards his fellows, it Forbids he to be covetous. 

What Mean the covetouſneſs of Old age? For can 

any thing be more abſurder, than to Seek ſo much the 

more Proviſion, by how much the leſs of the journey 

remain, 

They which Baniſheth delicacy from friendſhip, de- 

prives it of her moſt nobleſt Ornament. In any Mis- 

fortune who befal us, we ſhould Uſe our Beſt reſolu- 
tion to extricate ourſelf from them, and not by vain 
and Fruitleſs complaints aggravates the Evil. Friend- 
ſhip are not pure, but where a Friend 1s belove with 
the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his own ſake; all 
profit and Emolument being laid aſide. 


Wiſe: We are ſo fond of ourſelves, that we is willing 
to be Praiſe. They be eafily Pardon, which does not 
Endeavour to preſiſt in, but to recal themſelves from 
their Error, The conſolation, who ariſe from the 
Misfortunes of others, are Light ; but there are ano- 
ther more weightier, whom I Hope is your Support, 
as it certainly is mine, to be Trouble at FORE 
while I is free from blame. 

| Quiet-minded men has always peace within; for 


pany them, yet they be calm and eaſy, becauſe they 
is ever Content with the Diſpenſations of Divine provi- 
dence. What is the plcaſures of ſenſe, compared to 
them of a Good conſcience? And what the Enjoy- 
ments of this Fleeting life to them of Eternity! Satis- 
factions, which is attended with Satiety and ſurfeits, 
and flatten in the very taſting, To joys who ſhalt 
Endure for ever freſh, and always blooming? Theſe 
be what a wiſe and Good man will always prefer. 
When it be adviſed; that we ſhouldſt command 
ourſelf, this be adviſed, that reaſon mould reſtrain 


We is ſoon ſatisfied with ourſelf; we eaſily Aſſent 
to them which affirms that we is very Good or very 


tzho' the Natural paſſions of human nature does accom- 


Kaſhneſs, | 
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Eminent above them; only be aſſure, that Nothing 


ficiency in the School of virtue, while obedient only 
to hare Precepts? I grahts it; but this are owing to 


| firſt view apprehends what is fit and Right. Him 


they Really is: for mankind is almoſt Continually 
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Raſuneſz, and mouldſt command the Inferior Part of v 1 


the Soul. All things who ſeems Evils to other men, 
wilt be ſoften and turn to Good, if your virtue riſeth 


axe good but what be Right and Fit, and all the 
inconveniences attending it will in their own right 
be call Goods, when Virtue have n them, and | 
give them a Grace. . 

Has not ſome without much difeipuäne end subtile % 
inſtructions prove good Men, and made great pro- 


a happy diſpontion, and Good natural parts, who at 


that would be truly happy, muſt think his own lot 
beſt; and ſo lives with Men, as confidering that God 
ſees him; and fo ſpeak to God, as if men heard him, 
The Dangers whom we apprehends, and the bleſ- 
ſings we Hope for, looks generally a great Deal more - 
Bigger, and more Conſiderable at a Diſtance, than 


deceive by his Hopes and Fears. Things at Hand 


we ſee, as they really is; far off, as they only ſeem : 


to be, and our imaginations being ſet on work, 
makes ſometimes Mountains of Molehills : Patience 
and Conſideration only in all fuck cafes is Able to 
ſet our Judgments right. 
As Swallows in ſummer time, fo ſalſe friends is at 
hand in the Serene Time of life; as ſoon as they ſhalt 
ſce the Winter of fortune, they all fly away. Take 
heed thou offends not Thy Parents; but if thou has 
done any thing Worthy of their Anger, be Sorry for 
thy crime: Beg their pardon upon thy Bended knees 
for A token of thy repentance. If thou does ſo, they 


will perhaps Pardon thee ; ; but if 0 Hos 228 ex. 
ol Penihment. #4 
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Oh the wickedneſs of them Bloody men, which thirſt 
after their neighbour blood! Men of ſuch barbarous 
cruelty deſerves to Be thruſt out into the fields among 
Beaſts, who they be like, Except that They exceeds them 
in blood-thirſtineſs. O gracious powers, what are there 
in life that can be Term long? Nothing ſeem to be 
laſting, after it period are arrived; for whenever that 
period comeſt, there be an End of-all that is lapſed; 
and nothing remaineſt but what are pion If aQts of 
virtue and Beneficence. | 


* 


Of the Qualifications een to be 8 and 


*& 


the Conduct to be obſerved by Young Perſons, in Or- | 


der to render them in that, and the Subſequent Stages 
of Life reſpectable and happy. 


$ 1. The Neceſſity of forming reli igiour Priveipls at 
an early Age. 
As ſoon as you be Capable of reflection, you muſt per⸗ 
ceive, that there are a right and a wrong in Human ac- 
tions. You ſees that them, which is born with the ſame 
advantages of fortune, be not all equally Proſperous in 
the courſe of Life. While ſome of them by Wiſe and 
Steady conduct attains diſtinction in the world and Paſs 
their days with comfort and Honour ; others of the ſame 
rank by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeits the advan- 
tages of Their birth, involves themſelves in much miſe- 
ry, and End in being a diſgrace to their friends, and a 
burden on ſociety. Early then you may learn, that it 
is not on the External condition in whom you finds your- 
ſelves placed, but on the part which you is to act, that 
your Welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or Infamy 
depend Now, when Beginning to Act that part, what 
Can be of greater moment, than to regulate your plan 
of Conduct with the moſt ſerious attention, before you 
f bave yet Cennet any Fatal « or irretrievable errors ? 
Se * 


for what Reaſon ſhall not theſe confequences extend to 
you? Shalt you only attain ſucceſs without that pre- 


Whatever are your rank, Providence will not, for mY 


$ 2. The Acquiſition of wirtuous Di/pofitions and "Fug 


acknowledge, that in order to purſue Them with 


Be aſſured, that whatever are to be your profeſſion, 
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If, inſtead of exerting reflection for this valuable pur- * 
poſe, you Deliver yourſelves up at ſo Critical a Time, 
To floth and pleaſure; if you refuſeth to liſten to any 
counſellor but Humour, or to attend to any purſuit 
except that of amuſement ; if you allow yourſelves to 


float laoſe and careleſs on the tide of Life, Ready to ä 
receive any direction whom the current of faſhion mayſt "i 
Chance to give you; what can you expect to Follow 

from ſach beginnings? While ſo many around you is 


undergoing the Sad conſequences of a Like Indiſcretion, 


which are required of others? Shall happineſs grow | 
up to you of its own accord, and Solicit your Accept- 
ance, when, to the reſt of mankind, it be the fruit of 9 
Long cultivation, and the acquiſition” of labour and C 
Care? Deceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant hopes 


paration, and eſcape dangers without that precaution, A | 
0 
J. 


ſake, Reverſe its Eſtabliſhed order. By liſtening to Wiſe D. 
admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with 8 
a Proper mixture of ſetious thought, you mayſt enſure 
chearfulneſs for the reſt of your life; but by delivering 
yourſelves up at Preſent to giddineſs and Levity, you 
lay the Foundation of Laſting heavineſs of Heart. 


bits a neceſſary Part of Education. * | 


When you looks forward to thoſe plans of life, 
which either your circumſtances has Suggeſted, or 
Your friends hath propoſed, you will not Hefitate to 


Advantage ſome Previous diſcipline are requiſite, 


no education are more Neceſſary to your ſucceſs than 
he TEETER} of Virtuous diipoitivay and habits. | 


This. | 
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This be the Univerſal preparation for every cha- 
rater and Every ſtation in life. Bad as the world 
Be, Reſpe@ is always paid To virtue. In the 
Uſual courſe of human Affairs it will be found, that 
a Plain Underſtanding joined with acknowledged 
worth, contribute more to proſperity,. than the moſt 
brighteſt Parts without probity and Honour, Whe- 
ther ſcience, or Buſineſs or public life is your aim, 
Virtue fill enter for a principal ſhare into all thoſe 
Great departments of ſociety. It be connected with 
Eminence, in every Liberal art; with reputation, in 


every branch of Fair and uſeful balineſs; with 


diſtinction in every Public ſtation. The vigour 
which it giveſt the mind, and the Weight which it 


Adds to character; the Generous ſentiments which 
it Breathes, the undaunted ſpirit which it inſpires, 


the ardour of diligence which it Quickeneſt, and the 


freedom which it Procures from pernieious and 
diſhonqurable avocations, is the foundations of all 

trat are High in Fame, or Great in ſucteſs among 
men. Whatever ornamental or Engaging endow- 


ments you now Poſſeſſes, Virtue are a necefſaty 
requiſite, in order to their ſhining with Proper Luſtre. 
. Feeble be the Attractions of the moſt faireſt form, 
if it is Suſpected, that nothing within Correſpond to 
- the, pleaſing appearance without. Short is the 
trigmphs of Wit, when it be ſuppoſed to Be the 
vehicle of Malice. By whatever arts you mayſt at 
firſt attract the attention, yon canſt Hold the eſteem 
and ſecure the Hearts of others only by amiable 
diſpoſitions, and the Accompliſhments of the mind. 
Theſe are the qualities whoſe influence wilt Laſt, 
when” the luſtre of all That once Prune atid 
Daggers have mg SO: Sadr 
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8 3: The Happineſs and Dignity of Manhoed depend on 
the Conduct of the youthful Age. 
Let not the ſeaſon of Youth be Barren of! improve- 
ments, ſo eſſential to your Future felicity and ho- 
nour. : Your character are now of your own forming; 
your fate are in ſome meaſure put into your r 
hands. Your Nature be as yet pliant and ſoft: 
bits has not eſtabliſhed their dominion : e | 
has not preoccupied your underſtanding. The World 
have not had time to Contract and debaſe your Aﬀec- 
tions. All your powers are more vigorous, diſembar- 
raſſed, and Free, than they will be at any other 
Future period. Whatever impulſe you now give to your 
defires and Paſſions; the direction is Likely to con- 
tinue. It will form the Channel in whom your life 
are to run; nay it mayſt determine its everlaſting 
iſſue. Conſider, then, the employment of this im- 
portant period, as the moſt higheſt truſt which Shall 
ever be committed to you; as, in a Great meaſure, 
Deciſive of your happineſs, in Time, and in Eternity. 
As in the ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, Each, by the In- 
variable laws of nature, affects the productions of 
what be next in courſe; ſo, in human Life, every MY 
Period of our Age, according as it be well or ill M7 
Spent, Influence the Happineſs of that which is to 
follow. Virtugus youth gradually bring forward 
| accompliſhed and flouriſhing manhood-; and ſuch 
Manhood paſs of itſelf, without Uneaſineſs into re- 
ſpectable and tranquil old age. But when nature is 
turned out of its Regular courſe, diſorder take place 
in the Moral, juſt as in the Vegetable world. If the 
ſpring puts forth no bloſſoms in Summer, there will 
be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit :.-So, if youth. - 
is trifled away without Improvement, Manhood wilt 
„be Contemptible, and old age Miſerable. | 
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5 4. Piety to God the Foundation of good Morals, 
What I ſhall firſt recommend, ate piety to God. 
With this I begin, both as the foundation of Good 
morals, and as a diſpoſition Particularly graceful and 
becoming in Youth, To be Void of it argue a cold 
heart, deſtitute. of ſome of the Beſt affections which 
belongs to that age. Youth are the ſeaſon of warm 
and Generous emotions. The heart ſhould then ſpon. 
taneouſly riſe into the admiration of what be great ; 
glow with the love of what be fair and" Excellent; 


and Melt at the diſcovery of Tenderneſs and good. | 


neſs. Where canſt any object be found, ſo Proper to 
Kindle thoſe affections, as the Father of the univerſe, 
and the author of all felicity? Unmoved by vene- 
ration Canſt you . Contemplate that grandeur and 
Majeſty which his works every where diſplays? Un- 
touched by Gratitude, can you View that Profufion 
of good, which in This pleaſing Seaſon of life his 
Beneficent Hand Pour around you ? Happy in the 
love and Affection of thoſe with which you is Con- 


nected, Look up to the ſupreme being, as The in- 
ſpirer of all the friendſhip which have ever been 


Shown you by others; himſelf your beſt and your 
firſt Friend; formerly the ſupporter of your infancy, 


and the guide of your childhood; now the Guardian 


of your youth, and the Hope of your coming years. 


View religious homage as a natural exprefſion of 


Gratitude to him for all his goodneſs. Conſider it 
as the Service of the god of your fathers ; of him to 
whom your parents Deyoted you ; of him which in 
Former ages your anceſtors Honoured ; and by which 
they be now Rewatded and bleſſed in heaven. Con- 
nected with ſo many tender Senſibilities of ſoul, Let 

religion be with you, not the cold and barren Off- 
ſpripg of ſpeculation, but the wenn and vigorous 


did we of the heart. 
& 5 Religion 
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$ 5 Religion never to be treated with Levity. 
Impreſs your minds with reverence for all that be 
ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of Youthful ſpirits, no 
compliance with the Intemperate mirth of others, 
ever betray you into Profane ſallies. Beſides the 
guilt that are thereby incurred, nothing Gives a more 


| odiouſer appearance of Petulance and preſumption to 
-youth, than the Affectation of Treating religion with 
_ levity, Inſtead off being an Evidence of Superior 


underſtanding, It diſcover a Pert and ſhallow mind, 


which,, Vain of the firſt ſmatterings of knowledge, 
, preſume to make light of what the reſt of mankind 
reveres, At the ſame time you is not to imagine, that, 


when exhorted to be religious, you be called upon to 


become More formal and ſolemn in your manners than 


others of the ame Years ; or to erect yourſelves into 
ſupercilious reproyers of thoſe Around you, The 
ſpirit of True religion breathe gentleneſs and Aﬀa- 
bility. + It giveth a Native, unaffected eaſe to the 
behaviour. It be Social, Kind, and Chearful ; far 


removed from that Gloomy and illiberal ſuperſtition 
which Clouds the brow, ſharpen the temper, Dejects 


the ſpirit, and teach men to fit themſelves for another 


world, by neglecting the concerns of this. Let your 
religion, on the contrary, connect preparation for 
heaven with an Honourable diſcharge of the duties of 


Active Life. Of ſuch religion diſcover on every Pro- 
per occaſion, that you be not aſhamed; but avoid Mak- 
ing any unneceſſary Oſtentation of it before others. 


9 6. Modefty and Decility to be joined to Piety. 


To piety Join modeſty and Docility, reverence of 
your Parents, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe which is your 


"ſuperiors in Knowledge, in ſtation, and in years, 


Depegdance and Obedience Belongs to youth, Mo- 
deſty are one of 1 its chief ornaments ; and have ever 
been 
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been eſteemed a preſage of Riſing Merit. When 
entering on the career of Life, it be your part, not 
to aſſume the Reins as yet into your hands; but to 
commit yourſelves to the guidance of the more ex- 
perienced, and to become Wiſe, by the wiſdom of 
thoſe who has gone before you. Of all the follies 
incident to Youth, there is none which either De- 
form its preſent appearance, or Blaſts the proſpett of 
its future Proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, Pre- 


| ſumption and obſtinacy. / checking its natural 
-. progreſs in Improvement, they fixes it on long Imma- 


turity ; and frequently produces miſchiefs, which can 
never be repaired. Yet theſe is vices too. commonly 
found among the young. Big with Enterprize, and 


elated by hope, they Reſolves to Truſt for ſucceſs to 


none but themſelves. Full of their own Abilities, 
they Deride-the admonitions Who is given them by 


their friends, as the Timorous ſuggeſtions of age. 


Too Wiſe to learn, Too impatient to Deliberate, Too 
forward to be reſtrained, they Plunge, with pre- 
cipitant Indiſcretion, into the midſt of all the dangers 
with whom Life abound. 


$ 7. Sincerity and Truth recommended. 


It is neceſſary to recommend to you fincerity and 
Truth. This be the baſis of every virtue, That dark- 


neſs of Character, where we can See no heart; thoſe 
foldings of art, thro' which no Native affection are Al- 


lowed to penetrate, preſents an Object unamiable in 
every Scaſon of Life, but Particularly odious in youth, 
If, at a Age, when the heart be warm, when the emo- 


tions is Stropg, and when nature are expected to ſhew |» 


| herſelf: Free and open you can Already ſmile and De- 
ceive, what is we to look for, when you ſhalt be longer 


hackneyed in the ways of men; when intereſt ſhall have 


completed the obduration of your Heart, and Experience 
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ſhall have Improved you in all the arts of guile? Diſſi- 
mulation in Youth are the forerunner of perfidy in Old age. 
Its firſt appearance are the fatal omen of Growing Depra- 
vity, and Future ſhame. It Degrades parts and Learn- 
ing; obſcure.the luſtre of Every accompliſhment, and 
ſinks you into contempt with god and man. As you - 
Value therefore the approbation of Heaven, or the Eſteem 
of the world, Cultivate the Love of truth: In all your 
proceedings be ditect and Conſiſtent. Ingenuity. and 
candour poſſeſſes the moſt powerful charm ; they Be- 
| ſpeaks univerſal favour, and carries a Apology for al- 
moſt every failing. The path of truth is a Plain and 
ſafe path ; that of falſehood are a Perplexing maze. After 
the Firſt departure from fincerity It be not in your Power 
to Stop. One artifice unavoidably Leads on another; 
till, as the intricacy of the Labyrinth encreaſe, you are 
left Entangled in your own Snate. Deceit diſcover a 
Little mind, who Stops at Temporary expedients, without 
Riſing to comprehenſive Views of conduct. It betray 
at the ſame time a Daſtardly ſpirit. It is the Reſource: 
of one which Want courage to avow His deſigns, or to 
Reſt upon himſelf, Whereas Openneſs of character 
Diſplays that Generous boldneſs, who ought to diſtin- 
guiſh Youth. - To ſet out in the world with no other 
1 principle chan a crafty attention to intereſt, Betoken 
one which is deſtined for Creeping through the Inferior 
Walks of life : but to give a Early preference to honour 
x above Gain, when they Stand in competition, to Deſpiſe 
n every advantage, who cannot be attained. without diſ- 
honeſt arts; to Brook no meanneſs, and ta ſtoop to no 
diſſimulation, is the indications of a Great mind, the 
© preſages of Future eminence and Diſtinction in life, + 
„ At the ſame time this virtuous Sincerity be Perfectly 
r | nlitent with the moſt prudent vigilance and Caution. 
ve | de oppoſed to cunning, not to true wiſdom. It are. 
ce ! dot the ſimplicity of a weak and Improvident, but the 


au | candour 
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candour of a Enlarged and Noble Mind ; of one, which 
Scorns deceit, becauſe he Accounts it both Baſe and un- 


profitable, and who Seeks no diſgoiſe, Becauſe he e 
none to hide him. | 


5 8. was and . 


Youth are the proper ſeaſon of Cultivating the 
Benevolent and humane affections. As a great part 
of your happineſs be to depend on the connections 
Which you Form with others, it is of High impor- 
tance that you acquires betimes the temper and the 


Manners. which will fender ſuch connections comfort- 
able. Let a ſenſe of Juſtice Be the foundation of 


all your ſocial qualities. In your moſt early intercourſe 
with the world, and even in your Youthful, amuſe- 


ments, let no unfairneſs be found, Engrave on your 
mind that Sacred rule of doing in all Things to 


others, according as you wiſh that they ſhould do 


unto you. For this end impreſs yourſelves with 


a deep ſenſe of the Original and Natural equality of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you 
poſſeſſeth, never diſplay them with an oſtentatious 
ſuperiority. Leave the ſubordinations of rank, to 
regulate the intercourſe of more advanced years, 


At preſent, it Become you to act among your compa- | 


nions, as Man with man. Remember how unknown 
io you is the viciſſitudes of the world; and how often 
they, on which Ignorant and comtemptuous Young 
men once looked down with ſcorn, has riſen to be 


their ſuperiors in Future years. Compaſſion be an 


emotion, of which you never ought to be aſhamed. 
"Graceful in youth is the tear of Sympathy and the 
heart that Melts. at the Tale of woe. Let not eaſe 
and indulgence; Contract your affections, and wrap 
you up in Selßſh enjoyment. Accuſtom yourſelves 
to in of the Sitredies. 'of Human life; of the 
| 3 ſolitary” 
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ſolitary cottage, the Dying parent, and the-weeping 


orphan. Never ſport with pain and Diſtreſs in an 2 


of your amuſements ; nor treat even the moſt meaneſt 
inſe& with wanton Cruelty. 


$ 9. Courteſy and engaging Manners. | 
In order to Render yourſelves amiable in Society, 
Corre& every appearance of Harſhneſs in behaviour, _ 
Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, which 


Springs not ſo much from Studied politeneſs, as from 


a mild and Gentle heart. Follow the cuſtoms of the 
world in Matters indifferent ; but Stop when they 
becomes ſinful. Let your manners. be Simple and 
natural; and of courſe they will be Engaging. 
Affectation is certain Deformity. By forming your- 

ſelves on fantaſtic models, and vieing with one 


another in every Reigning folly, the Young begins 


with being ridiculous, ng End i in Being vicious and 
immoral. 


$ 10, Free in Pleafun 4 8 

1e me Particularly exhort Youth to temperance in 
Pleaſure. Let me admoniſh them to beware of that 
Rock on whom thouſands from race to race Conti- 
nues to ſplit. The love of pleaſure,” natural to Man 
in Every Period of his Life, Glow at this Age with 
exceſſive ardour. Novelty add freſh Charms, as yet, 
to every gratification. The world appear to Spread 
a continual feaſt ; and Health, vigour and High ſpi- 
rits Invites them to partake of it without Reſtraint. 
In vain we warns them of Latent dangers. Religion 
are accuſed of inſufferable ſeverity in prohibiting en- 


| Joyment ; and the old, when they Offer their admo- 


nition, is upbraided with having forgot that they 
once was young. And yet, to what do the con- 
ſtraints of religion and the counſels of Age with re- 
ſpect to pleaſure * A may all be Com- 

| . 
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prized i in few Words—not to Hurt yourſelves, and 
not to Hurt others by your Purſuit of pleaſure, 


Within theſe: bounds pleaſure are lawful; beyond 


them it decometh criminal; Becauſe it be Enuigous, 
Is theſe *reſtraints any other that what a Wiſe man 
wauldſt. chule, to Impoſe upon himſelf? We Calls you 
not to renounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety. 
Inſtead of abridging it, we Exhart you to Purſue it 
on a Extenfive plan. We propoſes Meaſures for ſe- 
curing its poſſeſſion, and for Frolonging Its duration, 


$ 1 1. Whatever wiolates Nature, cannot afford true 
Pleaſure, © 


- Conſult your - whole nature, Conſider yourſelves not 


only as Senſitive, but as Rational beings; not only 


as rational, but ſocial; not only as Social, but im- 


mortal.” Whatever Violate your nature in any of 
Theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure; any more 


- than that, which Undermine an Eſſential part of the 
Vital ſyſtem, canſt Promote health. For the truth 


of this concluſion we Appral not merely to the au- 


thority of religion, nor to the Teſtimony of the aged, 
but to yourſelves, and your own experience. We 
aſketh whether you Have not found, that in a courſe 


of Criminal exceſs your pienfhre was more than Com- 


| penſated by: Succeeding pain. Whether, if not from 


every particular inſtance; Yet from every habit at 


leaſt of unlawful gratification, there didſt not ſpring 


ſome thorn to Wound you; there didſt not ariſe ſome 


conſequence to make you Repent of it in the iſſue? 
- How: long will you repeat, the ſame Round of perni- 
cCious Folly, and Tamely expole yourſelves to be 
; Caught 1 in the ſame ſnare. If you hath any conſider- | 
ation, or any firmneſs left, avoid temptations, for 
whom you have found yourſelves, Unequal, with as 
| muck: care, as 72 wouldſt ſhun peſtilential infection. 
n | Break | 
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Break off all Connefitot with the way and mo 
3 | ; | 


5 12. 1 1 n 


By the Unhappy exceſſes of Irregular pleaſures in 

| youth, how many Amiable diſpoſitions 1s corrupted | 

| or deſtroyed ! How many riſing capacities = 

powers is ſuppreſſed! How many flattering hopes of 

Parents and friends be totally extinguiſhed! _ Who.  . 

but muſt Drop a tear over human nature, when . 

Behold that morning who aroſe ſo Bright, over-caſt 
with ſuch Untimely darkneſs; that good humeur, 
which once captivated all hearts, that Vivacity, 
Wich ſparkled in every Company, thoſe abilities, 

t who were fitted for adorning the Higheſt ſtatien,. all 

y | Sacrificed at the Shrine of Low ſenſuality ; and one 

- who were formed for Running the fair Career of life 

in the midſt of public eſteem, cut off by his vices at 

e | The beginning of his Courſe, or Sunk for the whole 

e of it into inſignifcancy and contempt! e 

h J O ſinful pleaſure, is thy trophies! It be thus, that 

- | co-operating with the foe of God and man thou de- 

, grades Human honour, and Blaſt the renn 5 a 

e | peas of Human felicity, - | 


ſe | . 
* 5 13. Induſtry and Applicalien. 2 
m Diligence, induſtry and. proper Improvement of 


at time is material duties of the young. To no purpoſe 
9 be they endowed with the beſt abilities, if they Wants 
1 | AAivity for Exerting them. Unavailing in this caſe. _ 
df pi be every direction that can be given them, either | 
or their Temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In youth. =  _ 
be the habits of induſtry i is moſt eaſily acquired: In youth , 
r. the incentives to it is, Strongeſt from ambition and 
or from duty, from emulation and Hope, from all the 
as proſpeQts which the Beginning of life afford. H 
1 dead to theſe calls you 51 Languiſhes in sloth- os 
ak f Ys ful. 
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ful inaction, what will be able to quicken the more 
fluggiſhh current of Adyancing years? ” Induſtry are 
not only the inſtrument of Improvement, but the 
foundation of Pleaſure, Nothing are ſo Oppoſite to 


the True enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and Feeble 


ap e of an indolent Mind, He which is a ſtranger to 
induſtry, may Poſſeſs, but he canſt not enjoy. For 
it be labour only who gives the reliſh to pleaſure. It 
be the Appointed vehicle of every Good to man, It 
is the Indiſpenſable condition of our poſſeſſing a Sound 
mind in a Sound body. Sloth are ſo inconſiſtant with 


both, that it be hard to determine, whether it be 


a more greater Foe to virtue, or to health and hap- 
pineſs. Inactive as itbe in itſelf, its effects is Fatally 
powerful. Though it appears a ſlowly flowing ſtream, 

yet it undermineſt all that is Stable and flouriſhing. 
It not only Sap the foundation of every virtue, but 
pours upon you a deluge of Crimes and Evils. It be 


like water who firſt Putrefies by ſtagnation, and then 


ſends up Noxious vapours, and fill the atmoſphere 
with death. Fly therefore from ldleneſs, as the 


Certain parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under 


Idleneſs 1 includes not mere ination only, but all 
that circle of Trifling occupations, in which too 
many Saunter away their Youth; perpetually engaged 
ia frivolous Socieiy, or public amuſements; in the 
labours of dreſs, or the oftentation of their perſons, 


Is this the foundation which you lays for future Uſe- || 


fulneſs and Eſteem? By ſuch accompliſhments do 
you hope to Recommend yourſelves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to anſwer the expectation of 
your Friends, and your Country?—Amuſements Youth 
requires: it were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. 
But, though allowable as the relaxation, they are 
moſt Culpable as the Buſigeſs of the young. For they 

then ASA the n of Time, and the Poiſon of ar 
p „ ." >. "NG; 


| SRL They foments bad Paſſions. They weakens. 


many virtues. But though your train of Life 
ſhouldſt not Lead you to Study, the courſe of Edu- 


Well-diſpoſed mind. Whatever you purſues, be 
| Emulous to Excel. Generous Ambition and ſen- 
ſibility to praiſe is, eſpecially at your age, among 
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the manly Powers. They Sink the native vigour of 
youth into Contemptible effeminacy. 
$ 14. The Employment of Tame. 

Redeeming your time from Such dangerous waſte, 
ſeek to fill it with employments Which you mayſt 
Review with ſatisfaction. The acquiſition of know- 
ledgg are one of the moſt Honourableſt occupations 


of yourh, The Deſire of it Diſcover a liberal mind, 
and is connected with many accompliſhments and 


cation always Furniſh Proper employments to a 


the marks of virtue. Think not, that any afflu- _ 
ence of fortune, or any elevation of rank exempt 
you from the duties of application and induftry. 
Induſtry be the law of our being ; it 1s the demand 
of nature, of reaſon, and of God. Remember always . 
that the years who now Paſs over your heads, Leaves [ 
permanent memorials behind them. From your | 
thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape; but they Re. · 
mains in the remembrance of God. They Form a 4 
important part of the regiſter of your life. They 

wilt hereafter Bear teſtimony, either, for, or againſt * 


vou, at that day, when for all your actions, but 
Particularly for the employments of youth, you muſt 
give an Account to God. Whether your future 


courſe are deſtined to be Long or ſhort, after this 
manner it Souldſt commence; and if it Continues to 
be thus conducted, its concluſion at what time 
ſoever it arriveſt, will not be Inglorious or unhappy. 
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$ 15. The Neceſſity of depending for Succeſs on the | 
Bleſſing, of Heaven. | 
Let I finiſh the Subj. & with recalling your attention 
to That dependence on the: bleſſing of heaven, which, 
_ Amidſt all your endeavours after improvement, you 
Gughteſt continually to Preſerve, It be too common 
with the young, even when They reſolves to Tread the 
path of Virtue and honour, to ſet out with Preſumpthous 
confidence in themſelves. Truſting to their own abi- 
lities for Carrying them Succeſsfully through life, they 
are Careleſs of applying to god, or of deriving any aſſiſt- 
ance from what they is apt to Reckon the gloomy diſ- by 
cipline of religion. Alas! how Little doſt they know 3 
the dangers who Awaits them? Neither Human wiſ= | 
dom, nor Human virtue, Unſupported by. religion, is 
equal for the Trying fituations who often occurs in Life. 
By the ſhock of temptation, how Frequently has, the 
moſt virtuous intentions been overthrown!, Under the 
preſſure of diſaſter, how often have the greateſt con- 
ſtancy Sunk! Deſtitute of the favour of god, you art 
in no better Situation, with all your Boaſted abilities, 
than orphans left to wander in a Trackleſs deſert, with- 
out any Guide to Conduct them, or any ſhelter to Cover 
them from the Gathering florm. Correct, then, this 
ill-Founded arrogance. Expect not that Your Happineſs 
can be Independent of him which madeſt you. By faith 
and Repentance Apply to the redeemer of the world. 
By piety and prayer ſeek the protection of the Fo of 
Heaven, BLaik. 
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